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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS. 

*  Honorable  James  M.  Graham. 


El  111 


ME] 


cannot,  forego  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the 
graduates  on  the  splendid  work  they  have  done.  Af- 
ter long  years  of  effort,  a  great  institution  of  learning 
has  pronounced  them  fit.  Fit  for  what"?  Well,  fit  to 
go  out  into  the  world ;  fit  to  go  upon  that  great  stage — 
the  world — to  play  men's  parts  on  it;  fit  to  fight  in 
the  battle  of  life;  and,  I  hope,  fit  to  win  that  fight. 
The  degrees  conferred  on  you  are  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  your  qualifications  for  entrance  on  the  stage  of  action, 
and  I  am  sure  every  one  of  you  will  enter  upon  it  with  the  de- 
termination to  neglect  no  duty,  to  be  a  real,  forceful  factor 
within  the  sphere  of  your  activities,  to  accomplish  great  things 
for  society.  With  true  college  spirit,  you  are  determined  that 
a  large  part  of  the  glory  you  will  achieve  shall  be  reflected  on 
your  Alma  Mater. 

Of  course  you  are  thoroughly  aware  that  one's  education 
is  not  completed  by  a  course  of  study,  even  in  so  great  an  insti- 
tution as  The  Creighton  University.  Indeed,  I  think  it  might 
be  said  with  much  truth  that  the  greatest  thing  the  University 
can  do  for  you  is  to  teach  you  how  you  can  best  carry  on  your 
studies.  In  that  connection,  and  in  addition  to  the  purely  aca- 
demic training  you  have  received,  there  is  one  great  lesson  which 
the  university  teaches— or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say,  one  great  power  which  it  confers  on  those  students  who 
faithfully  do  the  prescribed  work,  and  that  is  the  power  of  mental 
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concentration  or  co-ordination.     And  if  the  university  did  no 
more  than  that  for  its  graduates  its  existence  would  be  amply 
justified,  and  the  students'  time  well  spent.     Of  course,  the 
training  which  it  gives  does  much  more  than  that.    Indeed,  the 
development  of  this  power  of  co-ordination  is  only  an  incident  in 
the  regular  work  of  the  university;  but  it  is  an  incident  of  tre- 
mendous value,  because  it  enables  its  possessor  to  utilize  all 
his  powers  in  the  performance  of  whatever  work  he  undertakes. 
It  often  spells  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.    By 
mental  co-ordination  I  mean  the  power  to  concentrate  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  to  focus  them  on  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
keep  them  focused  on  it  till  it  is  done;  to  have  every  faculty 
under  the  control  of  the  will  so  that  the  whole  mind  is  given  to 
the  matter  under  consideration,  with  no  mental  by-play,  no  side- 
issues,  no  distractions — every  sense  oblivious  to  the  surround- 
ings, every  faculty  concentered  on  the  work  to  be  done  until 
the  matter  is  comprehended,  until  the  conclusion  is  reached  and 
the  judgment  formed.    When  the  student  has  reached  this  stage, 
he  has  succeeded;  for  he  is  then  master  of  his  own  powers  and 
capable  of  doing  the  best  that  it  is  in  him  to  do.    Without  this 
power  I  care  not  how  many  books  he  has  read  or  how  many  facts 
he  has  mastered.    If  his  mental  faculties  are  vagrants  that  re- 
fuse to  obey  his  will,  and  insist  on  hopping  and  skipping  from 
one  subject  to  another  without  control  and  without  discipline, 
he  will  be  at  least  a  comparative  failure;  that  is,  he  will  fall 
short  of  the  best  he  was  capable  of.     The  butterfly  flits  from 
flower  to  flower  with  no  purpose  beyond  the  necessity  or  the 
enjoyment  of  the  passing  moment,  learning  nothing,  amassing 
nothing.       The  bee  visits  the  same  flowers  in  a  definite,  de- 
termined way,  every  movement  indicative  of  absorbing,  specific 
purpose.     The  butterfly  accomplishes  little  or  nothing  in  its 
aimless  life,  and  falls  a  victim  to  the  first  suggestion  of  winter's 
approach;  while  the  bee  defies  winter,  builds  up  a  permanent, 
enduring  community,  and  accomplishes  results  from  which  even 
man  has  much  to  learn.     This  power  of  concentration,  of  co- 
ordination, is  the  key  to  success.    It  is  essential  to  the  highest 
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development  of  the  individual  or  the  aggregation  of  individuals. 
Let  me  emphasize  the  point  by  an  illustration.  You  have  a 
ball  team  of  which  you  are  justly  proud.  In  it  nine  men  act  as 
a  unit — pitcher,  catcher,  infielders,  outfielders, — each  acting  in 
complete  co-operation  with  the  rest.  Other  things  equal,  more 
perfect  co-ordination  brings  the  victory.  Just  watch  them.  The 
game  is  called.  You  hear  the  magic  words,  " Play  Ball! "  What 
do  those  words  mean  to  the  players?  Elaborated  they  mean, 
"Concentrate  every  thought,  every  movement,  on  the  game. 
Shut  out  the  world ;  be  blind  to  everything  but  the  game ;  be  deaf 
to  everything  but  the  game;  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  think 
nothing  but  the  game  and  your  part  in  it. ' '  Although  composed 
of  nine  parts,  the  team  is  a  unit.  Each  player  is  the  complement 
of  the  other  eight.  He  is  where  needed,  when  needed.  Every 
fibre  of  his  body  and  mind  is  focused  on  the  work  before  him.  A 
high  fly,  or  a  low  drive,  or  a  hot  grounder  comes  his  way.  Will 
he  watch  the  ball  out  of  one  eye  and  the  pretty  girl  in  the  bleach- 
ers out  of  the  other  eye?  Or  will  he  go  to  counting  unhatched 
chickens  and  enjoy  in  anticipation  the  applause  to  follow  the 
great  catch  he  expects  to  make?  In  short,  will  he  permit  his 
attention  to  be  divided  in  any  way?  If  so,  he  had  better  buy  a 
spade  and  shovel  and  go  to  work  at  something  which  needs  only 
a  divided  attention.  But  he  will  not  do  any  of  those  things.  He 
is  too  well  trained  for  that.  His  powers  are  thoroughly  co- 
ordinated. His  mental  faculties  are  as  tense  as  his  muscles. 
To  him  just  then  there  are  only  three  things  in  existence — 
the  ball,  his  team  mate  at  first  base  expectantly  waiting  for  the 
ball,  and  his  opponent  running  for  dear  life  to  touch  that  first 
sack  before  the  ball  gets  there.  His  trained  muscles,  his  trained 
mind,  his  splendid  co-ordinated  mental  and  physical  powers, 
win — he  catches  the  ball,  and  almost  in  the  same  movement,  with 
unerring  accuracy  and  lightning  speed,  he  throws  it  to  his  mate 
at  first  base,  who,  for  every  purpose  of  the  game,  is  a  part  of 
him.  The  ball  gets  there  before  the  runner.  Concentration, 
co-ordination,  wins.  And  as  it  is  in  baseball,  so  it  is  in  every  line, 
in  every  field  of  endeavor,  in  business,  in  the  professions,  in  in- 
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dustries,  in  peace  and  in  war.  Co-ordination  means  efficiency 
and  efficiency  means  success.  Not  many  fail  in  life  because  they 
have  not  sufficient  mental  power  to  succeed,  but  very  many  fail, 
because  their  mental  faculties  are  not  properly  disciplined  and 
co-ordinated.  Hence  I  say  the  school  that  gives  a  training 
which  makes  the  student  master  of  his  own  powers,  which  brings 
all  his  faculties  under  the  control  of  his  will,  thus  enabling  him 
to  produce  the  best  results  he  is  capable  of,  the  school  which 
sends  its  graduates  out  into  the  world  ready  to  l i  play  ball ' ',  ready 
to  give  the  very  best  that  is  in  them  to  the  accomplishment  of 
what  they  undertake,  is  surely  performing  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  a  university.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
student  should  be  conscious  of  his  training  in  this  regard.  In- 
deed, the  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  is 
forced  to  concentrate  his  mental  powers  if  he  would  keep  up 
with  the  work;  and,  in  completing  a  course  of  study  covering 
several  years  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  his  life,  this 
power  of  concentration,  of  co-ordination,  is  built  up  little  by 
little  till  it  becomes  a  habit.  I  assume  that  you  have  reached 
that  stage.  I  assume  that  you  can  bring  every  power  of  your 
mind  to  the  solution  or  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  you 
undertake,  and  I  congratulate  you  that  you  go  out  into  the  world 
qualified  to  fully  realize  on  the  mental  capital  with  which  you 
are  endowed. 

The  word  education  means,  etymologically,  to  lead  out,  to 
draw  out,  that  is  to  develop;  and  true  education  draws  out  or 
develops  the  whole  being — physical,  mental  and  moral.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  your  curriculum, .  but  I  assume  that  moral 
training  is  not  overlooked.  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  religion  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  hence  religion  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  sound  education.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that 
any  system  of  education  which  excludes  religion  is  pernicious. 
Many  other  great  men  have  expressed  the  same  sentiment  in  one 
form  or  another,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  has  stated  it  better  or 
more  plainly  than  George  Washington.  He  says  religion  and 
morality  are  the  pillars  of  human  happiness,  and  that  we  should 
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indulge  with  caution  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion.  Eeason  and  experience,  he  says,  alike 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  ex- 
clusion of  religious  principle. 

Your  Alma  Mater  is  rather  closely  associated  with  the 
Catholic  Church ;  while  I  understand  that  many  of  you — possibly 
a  majority,  both  of  graduates  and  faculty,  are  not  of  that  faith, 
I  am  glad  of  that  for  many  reasons,  but  mainly,  perhaps,  because 
those  of  you  who  are  not  Catholics  have  had  a  chance  to  see 
the  Church  at  closer  range,  and  thus  to  know  it  better  than  you 
otherwise  would ;  and  when  you  go  out  into  the  world,  I  feel  that 
your  sense  of  fairness,  your  love  of  a  square  deal,  will  not  permit 
you  to  remain  silent  when  you  hear  it  unjustly  or  unfairly 
assailed.  The  literature  of  our  English  tongue  has  been  very 
unkind  to  the  old  Church.  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  reasons 
why — that  would  take  too  long.  I  content  myself  with  stating 
the  fact.  A  famous  Frenchman,  Count  De  Maistre,  said  that  for 
three  hundred  years  history  had  been  mostly  a  conspiracy 
against  the  truth ;  and  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  not  only 
English  history  but  English  literature  has  been  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years  a  conspiracy  against  the  truth  so  far  as  the 
Catholic  Church  is  concerned.  They  erected  a  figure  of  straw, 
called  it  Catholicism,  and  then  pelted  it  with  mud  and  filth. 
David  Hume  said  that  Protestants  seemed  to  have  thought  that 
no  truth  should  be  told  of  the  Papists.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
referring  to  Bishop  Burnett's  History  of  the  Reformation,  and 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  to  writers  such  as  Hume,  Voltaire, 
Robertson  and  others,  uses  this  language : 

"  Never  do  these  writers  or  their  kind  *  *  *  treat  of  the 
clergy  or  the  Church  with  fairness  or  even  with  common  honesty. 
If  historical  notoriety  enforces  the  allowance  of  any  merit  to  a 
priest,  the  effect  of  this  extorted  acknowledgment  is  destroyed 
by  a  clever  insinuation  or  a  coarse  inuendo. ' ' 

Mr.  Nightingale,  an  American  Protestant  clergyman,  in 
his  History  of  Religion  in  All  Nations,  says : 

"From  diligent  inquiry  it  has  been  ascertained  that  party 
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spirit  and  prejudice  have  thrown  the  most  undeserved  obloquy 
upon  the  religion  and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  in 
scarcely  a  single  instance  has  a  case  concerning  them  been  fairly 
stated,  or  the  channels  of  history  not  grossly,  not  to  say  wickedly, 
corrupted.    No  religious  system  is  treated  so  unjustly. ' ' 

And  for  centuries  the  Catholics  were  helpless.  They  could 
make  no  defense.  Under  the  infamous  Penal  Code,  the  teacher 
was  banished,  teaching  was  made  a  felony,  intelligence  was  a 
crime,  and  the  publication  of  Catholic  books  was  forbidden  by 
law.  The  vilest  and  wildest  charges  against  Catholics  were 
encouraged ;  for  the  viler  the  charges,  the  larger  the  sales ;  and 
no  matter  how  vile  or  how  false  the  charges,  there  was  no  danger 
of  contradiction.  One  of  these  charges  to  which  I  particularly 
desire  to  call  your  attention  is  the  charge  that  the  Church  was 
the  enemy  of  education,  and  that  it  was  her  opposition  to  educa- 
tion which  brought  about  the  so-called  dark  ages. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  that  the  great,  generous,  fair-minded  people 
of  America  had  the  time  and  the  disposition  to  study  the  whole 
story  of  it,  that  they  might  see  through  the  conspiracy  which 
has  made  the  written  history  a  farce  by  suppressing  the  facts, 
or  mis-stating  them,  or  torturing  them  out  of  their  true  propor- 
tions by  grossly  and  wickedly  corrupting  the  channels  of  history, 
as  McKenzie  puts  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  other 
institution  which  has  made  so  many  sacrifices  or  such  herculean 
efforts,  in  the  cause  of  education  as  the  Catholic  Church  has 
done !  nor  is  there  any  parallel  in  history  for  the  work  she  has 
accomplished.  When  the  Church  began  her  career,  Imperial 
Eome  was  a  pure  despotism.  The  emperor  assumed  to  be  a 
Divinity  and  arrogated  divine  honors  to  himself.  To  refuse  to 
acknowledge  his  divinity  was  treason;  and  as  the  Christians 
could  acknowledge  no  God  but  Jehovah,  they  were  guilty  of 
treason.  These  old  Romans  seemed  incapable  of  seeing  the 
difference  between  things  spiritual  and  things  political,  as, 
indeed  a  great  many  others  even  yet  seem  to  be.  For  this,  and 
for  other  reasons,  the  Church  suffered  ten  distinct  and  violent 
persecutions  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence. 
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They  were  exposed  to  the  wild  beast  in  the  arena,  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  for  the  amusement  of  the  Emperor  and  the  populace. 
They  were  lashed  to  iron  posts,  covered  with  pitch  or  other 
highly  inflammable  material,  and  set  on  fire  to  light  the  darkness 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Imperial  city.  To  be  a  follower  of 
Christ  was  to  forfeit  both  property  and  life.  Many  escaped 
to  the  caves  and  underground  burial  places  known  as  the  cata- 
combs, and  there  made  their  homes.  And  yet  the  cause  of 
Christ  grew  apace.  But  the  spirit  of  persecution  finally  ex- 
hausted itself.  In  the  fourth  century  the  Emperor,  Constantine, 
became  a  Christian  and  the  work  of  winning  the  world  to  Christ 
began  in  earnest.  Schools  and  colleges  and  great  universities 
appeared,  and  great  progress  was  making  when,  in  the  fifth 
century,  like  the  great  tidal  wave,  the  barbarians  from  the  North 
swept  down  on  Rome — Goths  and  Visi-Goths,  Vandals  and  Huns, 
Lombard  and  Franks,  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  the  rest  of  them. 
Wave  followed  wave  in  apparently  endless  succession,  and  last- 
ing through  four  or  five  centuries.  At  first  they  passed  on, 
carrying  away  what  they  could,  and  burning  and  destroying 
what  they  could  not  take  away.  Later  waves  of  this  great  in- 
undation came  to  remain.  The  Empire  was  completely  over- 
whelmed ;  almost  every  vestige  of  the  old  civilization  was  wiped 
out.  It  was,  indeed,  a  gloomy  prospect.  But  with  a  heroism  and 
zeal  that  was  more  than  human,  the  Church  faced  the  herculean 
task  of  converting  these  fierce  and  sturdy  barbarians.  Hallam 
says  the  credit  of  establishing  common  schools  belongs  to  some 
bishops  and  abbots  of  the  sixth  century.  A  General  Council  of 
the  Church  held  in  529  urged  the  establishment  of  schools  by 
the  clergy — and  from  then  till  the  Reformation  every  century 
had  its  council  which  urged  upon  bishops  and  clergy  the  work 
of  popular  education  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Michael, 
in  his  History  of  Germany,  says  there  were  forty  thousand 
schools  before  the  time  of  Luther ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Moore  says 
that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  people  of  England  could  write  in  his 
day.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Henry  VIII  terminated  Sir 
Thomas's  life  in  1535.    Hayden's  Dictionary  of  Dates  gives  the 
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name  of  sixty-six  great  universities  in  Europe  before  the  Refor- 
mation. In  a  hundred  ways  the  great  work  which  the  church 
did  for  the  cause  of  education  has  been  made  apparent,  and  is 
today  being  made  even  still  more  apparent.  Believing  with 
Washington  that  religion  and  morality  are  the  pillars  of  human 
happiness,  and  that  morality  is  based  upon  religion,  she  stands 
for  the  training  of  the  whole  child — body  and  mind  and  soul — 
and  because  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching  religious  prin- 
ciples in  the  public  schools,  she  has  established,  at  great  expense, 
schools  of  her  own  where  morality,  based  on  religion,  may  be 
taught.  She  has  gathered  into  these  schools  one  million,  five 
hundred  thousand  children.  Think  of  the  great  burden  thus 
assumed  by  people  who  are  comparatively  poor.  The  average 
cost  per  pupil  per  year  in  the  United  States  is  but  little  under 
forty  dollars.  At  this  rate  she  assumes  a  burden  of  almost 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  the  sake  of  what  she  con- 
siders sound  education. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  she  went  to  work  on  the  barbarians; 
and  history  furnishes  no  parallel  for  results  achieved.  As  she 
had  won  over  the  rulers  of  Imperial  Rome  in  the  past,  so  she 
now  won  over  their  conquerors.  And  again  the  work  of  educa- 
tion began.  Schools  and  colleges  and  universities  were  re-estab- 
lished. Every  form  of  intellectual  activity  was  stimulated.  Lit- 
erature and  the  arts  and  sciences  were  assiduously  cultivated,  and 
reached  a  level  of  excellence  hardly  surpassed  since.  Great  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  revolutionized  human  affairs — the 
mariner's  compass,  gunpowder,  print  paper,  and  that  greatest 
of  all  inventions — the  art  of  printing;  Civil  liberty  was  assured, 
by  written  guarantee  in  the  Magna  Charta,  wrung  from  an  un- 
willing king;  and  a  new  continent,  where  the  principles  of  the 
great  charter  could  be  fully  applied,  was  given  to  the  world  by 
that  wonderful  man — that  very  wonderful  man — Christopher 
Columbus. 

Is  it  not  an  enviable  record?  A  continent  converted  from 
barbarism  to  Christianity;  the  foundations  of  modern  learning 
laid  broad  and  deep  and  enduring;  women  taken  from  the  mire 
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at  men's  feet,  and  by  a  sacramental  and  indissoluble  marriage, 
placed  at  his  side,  his  companion  and  his  equal,  the  guardian  of 
childhood  and  the  undisputed  queen  of  the  home;  a  certain 
pathway  established  across  the  pathless  ocean;  the  foundations 
of  civil  liberty  secured  and  the  rule  of  law  substituted  for  the 
rule  of  will;  the  voice  and  pen  multiplied  a  millionfold,  and 
the  wisdom  of  ages  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  And  this 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  results  accomplished  in  these  so-called 
dark  ages.  What  a  wonderful  achievement!  And  every  bit  of 
the  great  glory  of  it  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  his  lecture  on  the  Hero  as  Poet,  Carlyle  tells  us  that  the 
great  poet  is  the  climax  and  the  measure  of  the  epoch  which 
produced  him,  and  he  says  Dante  and  Shakespeare  were  the 
climax  and  measure  of  the  epoch  which  he  designates  as  Middle 
Age  Catholicism.  What  an  epoch,  and  what  a  climax — the  sub- 
lime Dante  and  the  myriad-minded  Shakespeare — the  most  bril- 
liant imagination  and  the  most  comprehensive  intelligence 
among  the  children  of  men.  If  the  epoch  which  produced  Anselm 
and  Abelard,  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  Thomas  of  Aquin  and 
John  Scotus,  Michael  Angelo  and  Christopher  Columbus,  Dante 
and  Shakespeare,  was  a  dark  age,  then  do  we,  indeed,  gather 
grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles. 

I  have  given  the  Church  credit  for  the  advancement  made  in 
political  conditions — in  better  government.  Probably  I  ought 
to  explain.  The  Church  was  not  a  political  institution.  She 
received  no  divine  command  to  teach  politics  or  civil  government. 
She  was  authorized  only  to  teach  morals,  to  win  souls  to  God; 
and  the  importance  of  souls  did  not  depend  on  forms  of  govern- 
ment. The  soul  of  the  man  who  lived  under  the  grossest  tyranny 
was  as  precious  in  His  sight  as  the  soul  of  him  who  enjoyed  the 
widest  liberty.  But,  while  the  Church,  as  a  divinely  appointed 
teacher  of  morals,  had  nothing  to  do  directly  with  civil  gov- 
ernment, it  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  wielded  great  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  men.  How  was  that  influence  used! 
Was  it  wielded  in  favor  of  the  common  man  or  in  favor  of  his  op- 
pressor!  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  Church  was  a  great — 
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nay,  the  greatest — factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of  true 
liberty,  that  she  was  the  fearless  and  consistent  companion  of  the 
common  man.  Under  her  influence,  and  while  she  occupied  the 
entire  field  of  Christianity,  the  very  foundations  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  were  laid,  the  great  principles  of  good  government 
formulated  and  so  well  established  that,  as  Freeman  says, 
' i  There  was  nothing  left  for  future  ages  but  to  improve  the 
details ".  Much  of  this  is  indirectly  due  to  the  polity  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  the  effect  of  its  explicit  moral  teaching.  I 
must  explain  my  meaning.  The  Church  began  its  career  in  a 
world  consisting  mostly  of  masters  and  slaves,  or  at  best  of 
superiors  and  inferiors.  The  idea  of  the  equality  of  men  from 
any  point  of  view  was  inconceivable  and  preposterous.  But 
from  the  outset  the  Church  insisted  on  spiritual  equality;  and 
Emperor  and  beggar  were  equal  when  they  approached  the  table 
of  the  Lord.  This  insistence  on  spiritual  equality  inevitably 
pointed  the  way  to  the  political  equality  announced  by  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  By  opening  the  doors  of  advancement, 
making  it  possible  for  the  son  of  the  poorest  peasant  to  reach 
any  office,  even  the  highest,  in  her  gift  she  laid  the  very  corner 
stone  of  modern  democracy.  We  are  justly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  Republic  a  boy  may  rise  from  the  tow  path  or  the 
rail  pile  to  the  presidency,  but  that  principle  and  practice  has 
prevailed  in  the  Church  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years.  She 
stoutly  stood  for  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  for  the  dignity 
of  women,  the  unity  of  the  home  and  the  integrity  of  the  family. 
She  never  ceased  to  urge  freedom  for  the  slave.  As  early  as  the 
sixth  century,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  issued  an  Encyclical 
letter  in  which  he  urged  that  as  Christ  died  to  break  the  bonds 
of  sin  which  held  men  captive,  so  "  It  is  a  salutary  deed  to  re- 
store to  men,  by  enfranchisement,  their  native  liberty,  for  in  the 
beginning  nature  made  them  all  free,  and  they  have  only  been 
subjected  to  the  yoke  of  servitude  by  the  laws  of  Nations.' ' 
"For  in  the  beginning  Nature  made  them  all  free", — does  it 
not  sound  like  a  quotation  from  Jefferson's  immortal  Declara- 
tion!   But  it  was  written  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  before 
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that  great  document  saw  the  light.  Leaders  in  the  Church  al- 
ways stood  valiantly  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  story  of 
Ambrose  and  Theodosius  in  the  fourth  century  is  not  an  isolated 
case — it  is  typical.  The  Emperor  was  guilty  of  a  cruel  and 
wanton  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thesalonica.  Because  of  this, 
the  fearless  Prelate  refused  to  let  him  enter  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan,  telling  him  that  his  hands  were  red  with  innocent  blood 
and  that  he  could  not  enter  the  house  of  the  Lord  till  he  repented 
for  his  great  sin  against  his  people.  Just  as  Ambrose  faced 
the  Emperor  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  just  so  did 
Archbishop  Langton  face  King  John,  just  so  did  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  face  the  commune,  and  just  so  today  is  that  gallant 
old  Prince  of  the  Church,  Archbishop  Mercier,  facing  those  who 
oppress  his  people.  In  many  other  ways  she  stood  by  the  com- 
mon folk.  She  fostered  the  labor  guilds  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
free  cities  grew  up  under  her  protection.  The  two  oldest  re- 
publics in  the  world — San  Morina  and  Andorra — flourished  un- 
der her  wings.  The  Great  Charter,  the  foundation  of  British 
liberty,  and  of  our  liberty,  too,  was  won  under  the  leadership 
of  Archbishop  Stephen  Langton.  And  it  was  at  the  little  village 
of  St.  Mary's,  under  Catholic  auspices,  that  religious  liberty 
finally  found  a  home,  at  the  time  its  only  home  in  the  wide  world. 
Indeed,  the  whole  polity  of  the  Church  tended  directly  or  in- 
directly toward  the  development  of  better  government,  of  true 
liberty,  but  along  conservative  lines. 

In  this  regard  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  civil  liberty  is 
a  restricted,  a  limited,  a  regulated,  an  orderly  thing.  It  is  not 
the  right  to  do  as  one  pleases.  It  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  tiger 
in  the  jungle,  or  the  liberty  of  the  fox  on  the  mountain.  It  is 
not  the  liberty  of  the  strong  to  abuse  the  weak,  or  of  the  cunning 
to  cheat  the  simple.  That  would  not  be  liberty  at  all ;  that  would 
be  license,  and  license  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  liberty.  We  see 
today  how  the  poor  Russian  peasant  misunderstands  the  mean- 
ing of  liberty. 

True  liberty  implies  restraint.  It  implies  the  safeguarding 
of  rights.    Liberty  and  justice  walk  hand  in  hand.    Such  liberty 
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is  found  only  in  conjunction  with  lawful  authority.  It  might  be 
defined  as  the  widest  freedom  of  individual  action  consistent 
with  public  authority.  There  can  be  no  real  liberty  apart  from 
lawful  authority.  This  view  coincides  perfectly  with  the  Cath- 
olic theory.  That  Church  claims  to  teach  with  authority.  She 
says  that  Christ  commissioned  the  Apostles  and  their  successors 
as  a  teaching  body  which  was  to  continue  its  work  until  the 
end  of  the  world ;  that  He  promised  to  remain  with  them  always, 
and  that  He  would  send  them  the  spirit  of  truth,  who  would  teach 
them  all  truth.  He  commanded  all  to  hear  them  and  condemned 
those  who  would  refuse  to  hear  them.  "He  that  will  not  hear, 
the  Church,  let  him  be  as  the  heathen  and  the  publican.' '  As 
successor  to  the  Apostles,  she  claims  that  in  those  matters  her 
voice  is  the  voice  of  lawful  authority ;  and  her  children  listen  to 
her  voice  and  are  subject  to  her  authority  in  matters  spiritual. 
This  submission  to  what  they  believe  to  be  lawful  authority  in 
matters  spiritual  makes  it  natural  and  easy  for  them  to  submit 
to  lawful  authority  in  civil  matters  also.  Now,  in  this  respect 
Protestantism  is  the  very  antithesis  of  Catholicism.  Protestant- 
ism repudiates  the  principles  of  authority.  The  corner  stone 
of  Protestantism  is  private  interpretation  of  the  scriptures, 
which  is  a  specific  renunciation  of  authority  in  matters  spiritual. 
The  line  is  thus  very  clearly  drawn.  In  matters  of  doctrine, 
Catholics  rely  on  authority,  while  Protestants  reject  authority. 
Catholics  say  the  Church  speaking-  officially  is  the  highest  author- 
ity; Protestants  say  the  individual  speaking  for  himself  is  the 
highest  authority.  Bear  in  mind,  I  am  not  now  concerned  about 
the  theological  merits  of  these  very  divergent  theories.  I  am 
only  interested  in  them,  for  my  present  purpose,  as  they  may 
have  application  to  civil  affairs,  to  civil  liberty.  Beyond  ques- 
tion the  Catholic  theory  is  safe  and  advantageous  for  the  state. 
It  promotes  unity  and  favors  the  orderly  administration  of  the 
law.  It  is  in  line  with  true  liberty,  orderly  liberty,  liberty 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  law.  But  what  would  become  of  the 
state  which  adopted  the  Protestant  principle  of  private  in- 
terpretation, a  state  where  each  individual  was  his  own  court 
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of  last  resorts?  Protestants  have  never  fully  applied  their 
theory  in  practice.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  do  so. 
As  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said,  if  one  had  the  mind  of  a 
Newton,  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Methusaleh  and  devoted  all  his 
time  to  a  study  of  the  bible,  he  could  not  formulate  a  complete 
religion  of  his  own.  But  even  a  partial  application  of  the  theory 
has,  from  the  very  outset,  broken  Protestantism  into  fragments. 
It  is  the  theory  of  disintegration,  of  dissolution ;  and,  if  consist- 
ently followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  inevitably  result 
in  religious  anarchy.  Its  adoption  by  the  state  would  as  cer- 
tainly lead  to  political  and  social  anarchy. 

Some  day  the  debt  which  liberty — orderly,  regulated  lib- 
erty— liberty  guided  and  controlled  by  lawful  authority — owes 
to  the  old  Church  will  be  recognized  more  generally  than  it  is  at 
present  or  has  been  for  some  time  past.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
record,  is  it  not  very  strange  that  the  Church  should  be  the 
victim  of  so  much  prejudice  and  misunderstanding?  A  discus- 
sion of  the  reasons  for  this  would  take  more  time  than  I  could 
give  on  this  occasion;  but  I  cannot  forbear  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  one  of  them. 

As  Archbishop  Alison,  and  indeed,  many  other  non-Catho- 
lic historians  assert,  the  Reformation  was  quite  as  much  a 
property  movement  as  a  religious  one.  Alison  calls  it  the  great 
sin  of  the  Reformation,  and  refers  to  it  as  "this  fatal  and 
most  iniquitous  spoilation  under  the  mask  of  religion.' '  Now, 
I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  of  conduct,  that 
one  who  does  his  neighbor  a  grevious  wrong  is  bound,  in  self- 
defense,  to  give  his  victim  a  bad  name;  and  on  this  principle, 
and  in  order  to  justify  themselves  for  despoiling  the  Church  of 
its  property,  the  work  of  slandering  and  villifying  it  began. 
Unquestionably,  the  Church  had  been  robbed.  What  justifica- 
tion was  there  for  the  robbery?  Really  there  was  none;  but 
vicious  and  slanderous  attacks  upon  the  victim  would  at  least 
help  to  justify  it.  In  these  attacks,  its  doctrines  were  misstated 
and  misrepresented.  The  faults  of  its  people  and  especially 
of  the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders,  were  amplified  and  ex- 
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aggerated,  while  their  virtues  were  ignored.  In  history,  in 
poetry,  in  fiction,  these  slanders  were  pressed  home  with  endless 
iteration,  and  the  Catholic  Church  painted  as  a  loathsome  thing, 
a  moral  enormity,  neither  to  be  recognized  nor  tolerated.  Doc- 
trines she  abhorred  were  attributed  to  her;  and  she  protested 
in  vain.  The  most  reckless  and  groundless  accusations  were 
made  against  her,  and  were  iterated  and  reiterated  until  they 
passed  as  current  coin.  The  grossest  calumnies,  after  almost 
endless  repetitions  became  accepted  facts.  Such  an  atmosphere 
was  created  that  as  the  poet  wrote: 

"To  praise  her  was  shame, 
To  revile  her  was  glory." 

But,  bad  as  English  literature  was,  English  laws  were  worse. 
For  centuries,  they  were  framed  for  the  very  purpose  of  ex- 
terminating Catholics  and  Catholicism.  I  know  of  no  parallel 
for  that  awful  system  of  legislation  known  as  The  Penal  Code. 
This  code  was  deliberately  planned  and  developed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  degrading,  indeed  of  destroying  a  whole  race.  For 
diabolical  and  malevolent  intelligence,  it  stands  unrivalled. 
By  it,  careful  provision  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of  ignor- 
ance and  for  the  infliction  of  the  most  degrading  poverty.  Mr. 
Lecky,  a  great  Protestant  historian,  says  of  this  code : 

"It  required  four  or  five  reigns  to  elaborate  a  system  so 
ingeniously  contrived  to  demoralize,  degrade  and  impoverish  the 
people  of  Ireland. " 

Mr.  Godkin,  also  a  Protestant,  says : 

"It  was  framed  with  almost  diabolical  ingenuity  to  ex- 
tinguish natural  affection,  to  foster  perfidy  and  hyprocrisy,  to 
petrify  conscience,  to  perpetuate  brutal  ignorance  and  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  tyranny. " 

And  listen  to  Edmund  Burke,  the  friend  of  America,  and 
the  friend  of  liberty : 

"It  had  a  vicious  perfection — it  was  a  complete  system — 
full  of  coherence  and  consistency,  well  digested  and  well  ar- 
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ranged  in  all  its  parts.  It  was  a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate 
contrivance,  as  well  fitted  for  the  impoverishment,  oppression 
and  degradation  of  a  people  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  per- 
verted ingenuity  of  man." 

But,  perhaps  the  best  characterization  of  it  was  by  the 
great  Frenchman,  Montesquieu.  He  said  that  it  was  worthy 
of  having  been  written  by  devils  and  should  have  been  registered 
in  Hell.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  forgive  and  quite  impossible  to 
forget  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  it.  Under  this  code,  they  de- 
liberately robbed  the  Catholic  Irish  of  their  property  and  then 
held  them  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  civilized  world  on  account 
of  their  poverty.  They  closed  the  schools  and  banished  the 
teachers — they  treated  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a  crime — 
and  then  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  ignorance  of  their 
victims.  They  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  Cathol- 
icism, set  a  price,  in  money,  on  the  head  of  the  priest,  and  then 
charged  all  the  people's  woes  to  their  religion.  And  having 
thus  rendered  them  incapable  of  either  explanation  or  defense, 
they  forced  them  out  into  the  world  as  exiles,  and  labeled  them 
as  fair  samples  of  Catholic  teaching  and  practice. 

But  you  ask,  why  rake  up  these  dying  embers  of  the  past? 
Why  not  let  these  dreadful  times  rest  in  forgotten  peace !  What 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  conditions  of  today!  It  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  them,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
drag  these  things  into  the  light.  I  would  be  glad  if  it  were  un- 
necessary to  do  so.  But  if  the  prejudice  which  exists  today  is 
closely  connected  with  this  eventful  past,  if  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  penal  laws  of  those  days  and  the  prejudices  of  this 
day,  and  that  fact  can  be  made  clear,  surely  on  this  occasion 
truth  and  justice  make  it  imperative  that  we  advert  to  the  con- 
nection. In  order  to  make  clear  the  connection  between  those 
days  and  the  present,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  was  while 
the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  were  being  elaborated,  as 
Lecky  says,  and  being  enforced,  too,  that  the  American  colonies 
were  being  settled.  James  the  First  was  carrying  on  the  work 
that  Elizabeth  begun.    Acts  of  conformity  and  other  legal  de- 
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vices  were  being  enforced  and  various  legislative  devices  were 
enacted  to  rob  the  Church  and  the  Catholics  of  their  property 
first  and  of  educational  privileges  afterwards.  And  bear  in 
mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  Maryland,  the  colonies  were 
settled  by  those  who  had  inherited  prejudice  against  the  old 
Church.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  laws  of  England — includ- 
ing these  penal  laws — were  also  the  laws  in  the  Colonies,  and  that 
English  literature  was  practically  the  only  literature  the  Colon- 
ists had  access  to.  Catholic  worship  was  forbidden  by  law  in 
all  the  colonies,  even  in  Maryland  after  it  ceased  to  be  under 
Catholic  control,  and  priests  were  forbidden  to  exercise  their 
functions.  Indeed  they  were  even  forbidden  admission.  Catho- 
lic books  could  not  be  printed  or  sold;  so  that  the  while  the 
Church  was  scandalously  attacked  from  every  direction,  no  de- 
fense was  permitted.  Thus  you  see  the  colonists  had  no  op- 
portunity to  know  the  truth  about  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  church.  During  this  time  a  great  many  Catholics  who 
came  to  the  colonies  lost  their  faith.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
since  the  law  prescribed  their  clergy  and  forbade  the  practice  of 
their  religion?  These  conditions  continued  to  exist  till  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  And  even  that  wonder- 
ful pronouncement  did  not  work  a  complete  change  in  their 
condition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Catholics,  as  an 
organized  unit,  joined  with  body  and  soul  in  supporting  it. 
The  prejudices  and  misunderstandings  inherited  from  many 
generations  of  ancestors  are  not  as  easily  forgotten  or  over- 
come, and  the  Catholics  were  in  no  condition  to  overcome  it. 
There  were  comparatively  few  of  them  in  the  states,  and  in  many 
places  there  were  none.  No  Catholic  books  could  be  obtained, 
and  they  probably  would  not  have  been  read  anyhow.  The 
Catholics  were  poor,  and  poorly  educated.  Hence  for  many  years 
Catholicism  made  little  progress  in  the  young  republic.  It 
was  during  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850  that  the  great  influx 
of  Catholics  took  place.  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  eight  millions,  was  then  being  decimated  by  a  terrible 
famine.     Although  large  quantities  of  grain  and  other  food 
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stuffs  were  being  exported  to  pay  the  rent  to  non-resident  land- 
lords, the  people  were  dying  of  hunger  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  emigrating  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  decade.    Most  of  these 
emigrants  came  to  the  United  States.    That  decade  is  familiarly 
known  in  our  history  as  the  era  of  internal  improvements.  Canals 
were  being  dug,  railroads  constructed,  and  cities  built.    As  the 
law  denied  these  people  and  their  ancestors  any  oppoftunity 
to  get  an  education  or  a  business  training  in  their  native  land, 
they  were  only  qualified  to  do  manual  labor;  but  there  was 
plenty  of  that  for  them  to  do.    Congregated  in  rude  camps  along 
the  lines  of  the  railroads  and  canals,  away  from  all  restraining 
influences;  with  the  incubus  of  more  than  two  centuries  of  de- 
liberately bad  government  upon  them,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, they  made  a  poor  showing.    They  drank  to  excess,  and 
they  quarrelled.    They  engaged  in  those  wretched  faction  fights 
which  had  been  encouraged  rather  than  repressed  in  Ireland, 
doubtless  on  the  theory  that  when  they  were  fighting  each  other 
they  were  not  so  apt  to  fight  their  oppressors.     "Divide  and 
conquer"  has  been  a  favorite  principle  with  British  statesmen. 
Their  lives  were  far  from  edifying,  and  without  very  great 
fault  on  their  part,  they  were  heaping  scandal  and  odium  on 
the  Church  they  loved  so  dearly,  on  the  religion  to  which  they 
had  clung  so  tenaciously  and  heroically.     It  was  under  such 
circumstances  that  Catholicism  was  introduced  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  by  these  Irish  exiles,  victims  for 
centuries  of  that  infamous  code  so  well  fitted,  as  Burke  said, 
for  the  impoverishment,  degradation  and  debasement  of  a  peo- 
ple.   What  wonder  if  they  were  unable  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  they  professed?     What  wonder  if  their  conduct  did  not 
square  with  the  highest  ethical  standards  1    But  before  you  con- 
demn them,  consider  that  for  seven  generations  they  were  the 
victims  of  the  vilest  and  most  deliberate  misgovernment  ever 
inflicted  on  a  race.    And  yet,  it  was  largely  by  them,  and  by  their 
condition  and  conduct  that  the  Church  and  its  work  were  meas- 
ured and  judged  by  the  American  people.     They  had  read  in 
books  and  periodicals,  they  had  heard  from  pulpit  and  plat- 
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form,  they  had  heard  at  the  fireside,  the  very  air  they  breathed 
was  saturated  with  the  notion  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  op- 
posed to  education  and  refinement;  that  it  favored  ignorance 
and  superstition ;  and  here,  they  thought,  was  positive  proof  of  it. 
Isn't  the  tree  known  by  its  fruits?  The  Catholic  Church  was 
the  tree,  and  these  Irishmen  were  the  fruit.  Could  anything 
be  plainer  ?  The  Irish  were  Catholic  of  the  Catholics.  Had  they 
not  clung  to  that  Church  for  ages?  Where  else  was  there  so 
good  a  chance  to  see  and  judge  the  effects  of  its  teaching  as 
among  them?  Most  Americans  believed  these  poor  victims  of 
persecution  to  be  the  normal  result  of  Catholic  teaching  and 
practice.  Perhaps  many  still  think  so,  and  unfortunately  I  fear 
that  some  who  know  the  truth  are  slow  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
slower  still  about  telling  it.  Of  course,  every  intelligent  person 
knows  now  that  the  unfortunate  condition  was  not  due  to  their 
religion,  but  that  it  was  directly  and  wholly  due  to  anti- Catholic 
intolerance  and  persecution,  and  we  know  that  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  utterly  destroyed  is  due  to  the  soothing,  elevating 
and  hope-inspiring  influence  of  their  religion.  A  tree  is,  indeed, 
known  by  its  fruit;  but  before  condemning  the  tree,  we  should 
be  sure  that  it  produced  the  evil  fruit.  Those  who  blamed  the 
Church  for  the  condition  of  these  Irish  exiles,  these  victims  of 
the  penal  laws,  were  surely  "barking  up  the  wrong  tree".  Brit- 
ish greed  and  tyranny  and  anti-Catholic  intolerance  were  the 
trees  on  which  this  fruit  grew,  although  the  Church  still  had  most 
of  the  odium  to  bear.  Even  yet  it  hangs  over  us  like  a  pall,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  more  important  task  before  us  than  the  task 
of  informing  our  non-Catholic  fellow  citizens  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  as  to  the  truth  about  many  other  calumnies  and 
slanders  which  malice  or  greed  or  ignorance  have  heaped  upon 
the  old  Church.  We  must  not  be  discouraged  if  we  do  not  get 
immediate  results.  The  prejudices  we  complain  of  were  ac- 
cumulating for  three  hundred  years,  and  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  takes  time  to  dispel  them.  But  we  must  not  cease, 
or  even  falter  in  the  effort  to  bring  home  to  our  fellow  citizens 
a  better  knowledge  of  what  our  religion  really  is,  and  what  it 
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really  stands  for.  We  must  go  at  the  work  with  determination, 
but  also  with  patience.  We  must  not  forget  that  while  many  of 
us  are  the  heirs  of  generations  of  persecution,  many  of  them 
are  the  heirs  of  generations  of  misinformation  and  prejudice 
for  which  they  are  hardly  blameable.  We  have,  unfortunately, 
many  faults,  and  too  often  our  non-Catholic  friends  attribute 
these  faults  to  our  religion.  Even  yet,  they  regard  them  as  the 
fruit  that  grows  on  the  tree  of  Catholicism,  when  in  truth  they 
result,  not  from  our  religion,  but  from  our  failure  to  live  up  to  it. 
I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  fairness  and  justice  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  know  how  big  and  broad  and  brave  and  gen- 
erous they  are.  I  know  they  love  fair  play  and  hate  injustice. 
I  know,  too,  that  they  are  a  very  busj>  people.  They  are  con- 
stantly striving  after  success.  They  have  little  time  for  investi- 
gating other  folks'  troubles.  They  go  on  the  theory  that  those 
who  suffer  injustice  will  complain  about  it ;  that  those  who  want 
their  attention  to  any  matter  will  take  the  trouble  to  ask  for  it. 
Now,  we  do  want  their  attention,  we  do  want  to  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  fairness,  their  love  of  a  square  deal.  And  so  we  would 
earnestly  urge  them  to  investigate  us  and  our  religion,  and  see 
for  themselves  whether  Mr.  Nightingale  is  not  right  when  he 
says  the  channels  of  history  have  been  grossly  and  wickedly 
corrupted  so  far  as  the  old  Church  is  concerned,  and  that  we  are 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  have  been  led  to  believe.  We  ask  this 
not  alone  as  a  matter  of  favor,  but  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
justice.  The  doctrines  of  the  church  are  no  secret.  Anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  do  it  can  find  out  what  they  are,  That 
monumental  and  authoritative  work,  "The  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia" is  within  the  reach  of  all;  and  surely  a  fair-minded, 
honest  man  will  not  condemn  before  he  understands. 

I  did  wish  to  touch  upon  another  point,  but  I  feel  that  I  have 
already  trespassed  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The 
point  I  allude  to  is  the  silly,  the  absurd  charge  that  Catholics  owe 
political  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Catholics  will  again  demon- 
strate in  these  coming  days  of  national  trial  where  they  stand, 
just  as  they  have  done  in  a  hundred  ways  in  the  past.    With 
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Catholics  patriotism  is  both  a  civil  and  a  religious  duty.  As  I 
have  shown,  obedience  to  lawful  authority  is  an  essential  part 
of  Catholic  teaching.  This  truth  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
England  itself  during  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  arch-persecutor 
of  the  Church.  When  the  life  of  England  hung,  in  the  balance, 
when  the  great  Spanish  Armada  was  approaching  her  shores 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  and  under  the  command  of  His 
Most  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain,  whom  did  she  choose  to  lead  in 
the  defense  of  the  nation?  A  sterling  Catholic,  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham.  And  how  well  and  how  loyally  he  performed 
the  duty  assigned  him,  history  records — usually,  however,  with- 
out informing  the  reader  of  his  religion.  What  better  illustra- 
tion than  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  He  had  a  better  title  in 
his  dominions,  the  papal  states,  than  any  crowned  head  in  the 
world.  And  yet  Italians,  who  were  Catholics,  invaded  his  terri- 
tory, took  it  away  from  him  by  force,  and  now  keep  it,  and  they 
are  still  Catholics.  One  of  the  causes  assigned  for  our  separation 
from  Great  Britain  was  that  she  had  given  the  Catholic  inhab- 
itants of  Quebec  the  lawful  right  to  practise  their  religion.  Did 
that  keep  the  Catholics  of  the  Revolutionary  era  from  doing  their 
full  duty  to  their  country!  By  no  means.  Washington  himself 
bears  testimony  to  their  gallant  service  and  their  fine  loyalty, 
and  they  have  never  since  fallen  below  the  high  standard  they 
established  in  that  historic  struggle.  Why  in  the  world  should 
their  loyalty  be  doubted?  Why  should  they  not  be  devoted  to 
this  glorious  land?  Catholics  discovered  it.  Catholics  explored 
it.  Under  Catholic  auspices  the  principles  of  liberty  on  which 
it  rests  were  developed  and  secured,  and  they  first  introduced 
into  it  the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty.  Under  the  banner 
of  Washington  they  marched  and  fought  to  establish  it,  side  by 
side  with  their  Protestant  fellow  citizens.  Whenever  the  flag 
needed  defenders,  they  rallied  to  its  defense,  just  as  they  are 
doing  today,  ready  to  prove  their  devotion  with  their  lives. 

There  are  none  who  appreciate  more  than  its  Catholic 
children  the  great  blessings  of  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in 
this  republic.    We  are  ready  to  stand  by  the  flag  at  any  sacrifice, 
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and,  as  the  Reverend  Chairman  has  so  happily  said,  sacrifice  is 
the  truest  test  of  love.  Wherever  there  is  love,  there  is  willing- 
ness to  make  sacrifice.  The  Master  loved  His  children  so  that 
He  gave  His  life  for  them,  just  as  He  would  have  given  it  for 
the  least  among  them.  Sacrifice  is  the  supreme  test  of  love ;  and 
those  who  love  our  country,  those  who  love  the  flag,  can  best 
demonstrate  their  love  by  making  sacrifices  for  it..  0,  my 
friends,  it  is  indeed  a  worthy  cause.  Our  republic  stands  today 
as  it  has  stood  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Army  of  Liberty.  Its  effect  is  seen  the  world  over. 
South  America  has  followed  our  lead  with  self-governing  repub- 
lics everywhere.  Even  Russia  has  fallen  in  line.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  help  the  cause  of  democracy,  now  that  it  is  in  peril.  Our 
example  is  acting  as  a  leaven  which  is  leavening  the  whole  mass ; 
and  we  must  not  now  fail  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  great  cause,  the 
greatest  cause,  the  cause  of  good  government,  of  human  liberty. 
We  are  now  in  the  fight.  There  is  only  one  course  to  pur- 
sue. '  *  He  among  us  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us. ' '  We  must 
rally  around  that  beautiful  banner  which  today  occupies  the 
place  of  leadership  among  the  great  hosts  of  humanity,  all 
round  the  earth,  that  are  struggling  for  greater  liberty  and 
better  government.  We  have  undertaken  the  work  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  responsibility.  We  love  the  ways  of  peace 
and  we  love  liberty  so  well  that  we  are  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice  to  secure  them  for  ourselves  and  for  all  mankind.  W"e 
must  not  fail.  We  must  make  the  necessary  sacrifice.  We  will 
prove  our  love  for  Old  Glory,  the  flag  of  Washington,  the  flag 
of  Lincoln,  the  flag  of  Wilson,  the  flag  of  Freedom — 

* '  Your  Flag  and  my  Flag — 
How  free  it  floats  today, 
In  your  land  and  my  land, 
And  half  the  world  away; 
Blood  red  and  rose  red 
Its  stripes  wave  and  gleam, 
Snow  white  and  soul  white, — 
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The  good  forefathers'  dream; 
Sky  blue  and  true  blue 
With  stars  that  beam  bright ; 
A  glorious  guidon  in  the  day, 
A  shelter  through  the  night; 
Your  Flag  and  my  Flag, 
And  oh,  how  close  it  holds 
Your  heart  and  my  heart 
Secure  within  its  folds; 
Your  heart  and  my  heart 
Beat  quicker  at  the  sight — 
Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed, — 
The  Red  and  Blue  and  White. 
The  one  Flag,  the  great  Flag, 
The  Flag  for  me  and  you, 
Glorified  all  flags  beside — 
The  Red,  White  and  Blue. ' ' 

As  a  parting  word  to  you,  young  men  and  women  graduates, 
let  me  say  what  a  grand  opportunity  is  yours,  going  out  into  the 
world  at  this  trying  and  this  auspicious  time!  I  am  sure  you 
will  so  demean  yourselves  as  always  to  reflect  credit  on  your- 
selves, on  your  alma  mater,  and  your  country.  May  your  dreams 
come  true.  May  you  realize  every  worthy  ambition.  My  wish 
for  you  in  this  auspicious  beginning  of  your  lives  is  that  God 
may  bless  you. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

^President  Francis  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 


Y  dear  friends !  This  morning  we  are  holding  the 
JYI  twenty-seventh  annual  Exercises  of  Graduation  of 
Cr  eight  on  University.  In  June,  1891,  five  young 
men  received  their  degrees  from  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts;  today  some  one  hundred  and  ten  candi- 
dates are  finishing  their  courses  and  receiving  their 
degrees. 

While  there  have  been  larger  classes  in  recent 
years  than  the  present,  we  may  take  the  ratio  of  these  two 
numbers, — five  and  one  hundred  and  ten —  as  an  index  of  the 
gradual  and  very  satisfactory  growth  of  the  University  during 
this  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  prosperity  of  the  middle  West  during  the  later  years  of 
this  period  should,  of  course,  lead  us  to  expect  larger  enrollments 
in  all  schools.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  relative  to  higher 
education,  and  especially  to  professional  education,  there  have 
been  two  very  marked  tendencies  operating  during  the  same 
time  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  to  diminish  numbers  in 
all  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  first  of  these  has  been 
the  gradual  advance  in  requirement  for  admission  to  schools 
of  this  class.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  when  a  young  man  felt 
a  desire  to  enter  a  professional  school  his  educational  unpre- 
paredness  was  no  barrier  to  the  realization  of  his  desire.  There 
was  no  searching  inquiry  into  his  previous  training.  Ideals 
were  low,  standards  were  low,  but  vaguely  defined  and  often 
feebly  maintained.  The  young  man  who  had  a  common  school 
education  stood  a  good  chance  in  those  days  of  securing  admis- 
sion into  almost  any  professional  school.  Today  educational 
requirements  are  a  very  effective  barrier  to  many  who  aspire  to 
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a  professional  education.  For  example,  the  young  man  who 
wishes  to  take  up  medicine  today  must  give  evidence  that  he 
has  spent  six  years  in  preparation  beyond  the  common  school. 
If  law  is  his  choice,  schools  of  high  grade  will  demand  of  him 
four,  five  or  six  years  of  preparation  over  and  above  his  common 
school  education.  No  reputable  school  of  dentistry  will  take  him 
in  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  had  four  years  of  preparation. 

The  second  tendency  that  has  been  working  against  larger 
enrollments  is  the  increased  length  of  course  in  the  various 
professional  and  other  schools  of  higher  education.  Practically 
all  of  them  have  added  to  the  length  of  their  curriculum.  Schools 
that  fifteen  years  ago  required  two  years  for  the  completion  of 
their  courses  now  require  three  or  four;  those  that  formerly 
required  three  years  have  been  expanded  so  as  to  demand  four 
or  five  years. 

Creighton,  therefore,  has  reason  to  be  gratified  with  its 
growth  during  these  twenty-seven  years.  There  has  been  no 
lowering  of  standards  to  accelerate  it;  willingly  has  she  em- 
braced every  new  requirement  for  admission,  every  lengthening 
of  the  course;  for  these  she  knew  would  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  professions  and  of  the  general  public. 

During  the  current  year — 1916-17 — the  University  has  made 
some  substantial  progress.  Two  noteworthy  things  come  to 
mind.  On  the  side  of  physical  equipment  our  large  gymnasium 
was  opened  last  fall,  and  is  now  providing  for  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  the  students,  as  well  as  for  their  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment. It  was  a  costly  investment,  but  authorities  of  the 
University  are  not  regretting  it. 

Another  achievement  of  the  year,  even  more  noteworthy 
than  the  foregoing  has  been  the  rating  given  to  our  Medical 
School.  Last  winter  The  Council  on  Medical  Education  of 
The  American  Medical  Association  inspected  the  Creighton 
School  of  Medicine  and  awarded  it  the  rating  of  Class  A.  This 
council  is  the  recognized  standardizing  agency  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  North  America,  and  the  rating  Class  A  is  the  highest 
rating  which  it  awards  to  any  school.    Moreover  the  teaching 
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staff  of  this  department  of  the  University  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  several  able  professors. 

In  the  department  of  Law,  and  that  of  Dentistry  advance 
has  likewise  been  made.  The  former  has  increased  its  require- 
ments for  admission,  now  demanding  a  pre-legal  college  year, 
and  the  latter  has  added  a  fourth  year  to  its  curriculum. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  improper  of  me  and  unpatriotic  to 
speak  of  the  University's  needs  at  this  time.  Just  now  our 
country  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  possessor  of  needs.  National 
needs  must  overshadow  all  others.  Withal,  I  wish  to  submit  a 
statement  to  you  of  urgent  needs  that  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
further  progress.  In  the  first  place  we  lack  room.  We  lack  it 
badly  in  the  building  that  houses  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Den- 
tistry. If  the  enrollment  increases  normally  in  these  depart- 
ments new  quarters  must  be  provided  in  the  near  future.  Again 
the  College  of  Arts  and  the  High  School  have  far  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  their  building.  Last  year  ground  just  beyond  the 
Athletic  Field  was  purchased  as  a  sight  for  a  new  High  School 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  building  would  be  begun 
at  once,  but  sufficient  funds  were  not  available.  Again,  the 
University  needs  a  central  library  building,  and  it  needs  a  science 
hall.  At  present  we  are  maintaining  three  departments  of  chem- 
istry located  in  three  different  buildings  widely  separated.  This, 
of  course,  is  very  inconvenient  and  very  uneconomical.  I  shall 
spare  you  the  recital  of  our  other  needs  that  I  may  not  appear 
selfish  in  this  time  of  universal  need. 

As  to  the  immediate  future,  it  is  very  difficult  to  forecast 
bright  things  for  anything  save  our  soldiers.  Scholastic  train- 
ing must  face  the  uncertainties  that  are  at  present  veiling  the 
coming  months ;  but  Creighton,  her  Professors  and  her  students, 
are  facing  them  hopefully  and  patriotically.  She  does  not  be- 
grudge the  government  any  one  of  the  young  men  who  has  been 
taken  or  will  be  taken  from  her  for  any  arm  of  the  military. 
Some  seventy  or  more  are  already  in  the  government's  service, 
and  I  know  of  many  more  who  have  offered  themselves  and  are 
now  awaiting  the  summons  to  go.    If  our  country  takes  them  all, 
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their  Alma  Mater  will  give  them  cheerfully,  and  impart  her 
benediction.  Without  children  to  teach  she  will  then  offer  her- 
self to  her  country;  to  undertake  any  other  service  that  the 
common  weal  may  ask  of  her. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  present  the  congratulations  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  Graduating  Class  of  1917.  These  young  men  have 
achieved  something.  It  is  an  achievement  now-a-days  to  secure 
a  degree — a  notable  achievement,  one  that  endures,  one  that 
connotes  more  than  ordinary  attainments  and  the  power  to 
persevere  in  a  long-sustained  effort.  Again,  the  members  of 
this  class  have  a  peculiar  title  to  congratulation  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  receiving  their  degrees  in  the  year  1917.  The 
young  man,  above  all  the  educated  young  man,  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  today.  Never,  perhaps,  in  a  century  has  the 
world  needed  the  educated  young  man  as  today.  The  world 
is  crying  to  him  today,  America  is  pleading  with  her  young  men. 
What  a  precious  thing  is  every  one  of  them  to  her  today.  Young 
men  of  Creighton!  we  congratulate  you  for  the  education  you 
are  crowning  today,  and  well  are  we  aware  what  response  you 
will  give  to  your  country's  pleading. 

To  the  Class  of  1917  the  University  owes  more  than  con- 
gratulations. On  last  Thursday  evening,  at  a  reunion  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  this  class  presented  to  me  twenty-five  en- 
dowment insurance  policies,  each  valued  at  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  issued  in  favor  of  the  University.  This  splendid  gift  is 
really  more  than  a  gift;  it  is  a  convincing  expression  of  their 
appreciation  of  what  the  University  has  done  for  them.  It  is 
an  insurance  not  only  of  money  but  also  of  their  future  loyalty 
to  the  University — a  pledge  that  their  devotion  of  today  will 
abide  during  the  coming  years.  When  we  make  sacrifices  for 
another  we  love  him,  we  love  him  in  truth.  The  Class  of  1917 
has  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  University.  There  is  perhaps  no 
time  in  the  life  of  a  young  man  when  there  is  a  greater  drain 
on  his  pocketbook  than  during  the  year  of  his  graduation;  and 
I  presume  the  drain  was  double  this  year  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  everything.    In  spite  of  this  hardship  the  members  of 
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the  Class  of  1917  have  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
initial  premium  upon  their  gift  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
which  they  wish  to  present  to  the  University.  Here  is  the 
demonstration  of  a  loyalty  and  a  love  that  are  genuine.  Most 
earnestly  do  I  thank  them  in  the  name  of  University,  and 
fervently  do  I  ask  God  to  bless  them. 
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am  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Class  of  1917 ;  gathered 
here  in  good  fellowship,  we  meet  for  the  last  time 
as  students  at  Creighton.  The  near  approach  of 
graduation  arouses  a  happiness  which  we  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  experience;  there  is,  however,  a  twinge 
of  regret  at  thought  of  parting  from  friends  with 
whom  we  have  been  in  such  intimate  association 
during  our  stay  at  dear  old  Creighton.  Though  we 
are  soon  to  take  up  the  practice  of  our  various  professions,  we 
feel  that  we  must  keep  close  to  our  Alma  Mater  and  plan  for 
her  welfare.  We  know  that  we  can  never  repay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  University  and  no  pecuniary  gift 
would  be  adequate  compensation  for  the  help  which  we  have 
received.  However,  we  can  show  our  appreciation  and  help 
to  provide  for  the  many  men  and  women  who  will  seek  an 
education  here. 

We  realize  that  as  the  student  body  increases,  the  expense 
of  conducting  the  University  likewise  increases  and  that  money 
in  excess  of  income  from  tuition  is  needed  for  new  buildings 
and  their  equipment.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Class  of  1916 
for  aiding  the  University  in  this  particular  is  familiar  to  most 
of  those  who  are  present  here  this  evening,  namely,  the  taking 
out  of  insurance  policies  on  the  lives  of  twenty-five  members 
of  the  class  and  making  the  University  the  beneficiary.  This 
plan  has  already  been  successful  at  Creighton  as  well  as  else- 
where and  we  have  unhesitatingly  followed  the  illustrious  pre- 
cedent set  by  the  Class  of  1916. 


*LL.  B.  1917.  Remarks  made  on  presentation  to  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Twenty-five  Thousand  Dollars  in  insurance  policies  donated 
by  the  Class  of  1917. 
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In  making  this  gift  we  are  prompted  only  by  gratitude  and 
love  for  Creighton.  Reverend  President,  as  head  of  this  in- 
stitution, you  exemplify  Creighton  and  what  her  Founders 
hoped  her  to  be  and  more.  To  the  student  who  has  had  the 
good  fortune  of  knowing  you,  the  memory  of  your  kindly  greet- 
ing and  warm  hand-clasp  will  be  forever  dear. 

In  the  name  of  the  Class  of  1917  I  present  to  you  this  gift. 
It  is  given  in  a  spirit  of  love.  May  it  further  the  work  of  The 
Creighton  University  to  the  honor  God  and  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 


TIMOTHY  J.  MAHONEY. 

*  Judge  Lee  S.  Estelle 


R  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl 
(j  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain,  or 

the  wheel  be  broken  at  the  cistern, 

Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it 

was,  and  the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it. ' ' 

Timothy  Joseph  Mahoney  came  to  the  city  of 

Omaha  in  the  summer  of  1885.    I  first  met  him  on 

the  day  of  his  arrival.  He  came  almost  directly  from 
the  train  to  the  court  house.  As  he  came  into  the  court  room  T 
was  formally  discussing  instructions  in  the  case  of  the  State 
against  Ballard.  After  finishing,  I  turned  to  sit  down,  and 
looking  over  my  shoulder  I  saw  Mr.  Mahoney  standing  at  the 
west  gate  of  the  railing  in  court  room  Number  1.  I  immediately 
approached  him,  and  introduced  myself  to  him,  and  then  invited 
him  to  take  a  seat  within  the  bar.  I  remember  what  a  level  look 
he  gave  me,  and  I  was  unable  to  determine  until  I  got  close  to 
him  whether  he  was  looking  at  me  with  eyes  that  were  light 
blue  or  steel  grey.  At  that  time  commenced  a  friendship  that 
continued  without  interruption  until  the  day  of  his  passing  away. 
He  came  to  the  bar  of  this  county  thoroughly  and  well 
equipped  for  his  work,  and  the  journey  commencing  on  that 
day  in  the  summer  of  1885,  to  terminate  finally  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  was  as  long  a  journey  as  was  ever  pursued  by 
any  one  at  the  bar  of  Douglas  County.  Coming  here  unheralded 
and  unknown  save  to  one  or  two  people,  he  soon  evidenced  the 
fact  that  he  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  only  as  a  lawyer  but  as 
a  citizen. 


*Judge,  Douglas  County  District  Court.  Remarks  on  the  death  of  Timothy 
J.  Mahoney.  Delivered  at  the  Memorial  Exercises  held  in  Court  Room  No.  1, 
Saturday,  May  19,  1917. 
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His  flight  was  not  at  all  of  the  meteoric  kind,  radiant  but 
for  a  short  time,  and  rising  to  a  great  height,  but  it  was  more 
like  the  rising  of  the  orb  of  the  day,  steady  and  diffusing  its 
light,  though  finally  to  be  put  out  when  it  had  arrived  at  its 
very  summit. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  of  Penora,  Guthrie 
County,  Iowa.  He  afterwards  became  a  teacher  in  the  same 
school.  I  was  in  that  town  some  four  years  ago,  and  found  that 
almost  without  exception  the  business  men  inquired  about  him 
and  had  something  kindly  to  say  of  him.  One  of  these  men 
who  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  business 
men  of  the  United  States,  told  me  that  he  went  to  school  with 
and  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Mahoney,  and  that  he 
had  more  influence  on  his  life  than  anybody  else  with  whom  he 
had  come  into  contact  after  leaving  his  home.  I  learned,  too, 
while  in  that  town,  that  whenever  Mr.  Mahoney  went  to  the 
board  to  demonstrate  a  problem  in  geometry,  studies  in  his 
school  room  ceased,  and  all  the  pupils  were  fascinated  by  the 
clearness  with  which  he  demonstrated  his  proofs.  We  who 
knew  him,  and  realized  what  a  great  mathematician  he  was  can 
readily  understand  and  appreciate  this  fact. 

A  few  years  after  coming  to  Omaha,  Mr.  Mahoney  married 
and  established  a  home  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  just  one 
block  west,  I  think,  of  the  magnificent  dwelling  which  is  now 
rendered  so  gloomy  and  desolate,  because  he  is  not  in  and  out 
of  it.  Shortly  after  establishing  this  first  place,  he  made  it  the 
home,  not  only  of  himself  and  wife,  but  of  his  father  and  mother, 
both  of  whom  lived  there  for  several  years  until  they  died — 
the  funerals  of  both  were  held  from  there. 

I  can  distinctly  recall  the  occasion  when  he  introduced  me 
to  his  father — he  did  it  with  all  the  courtesy  and  grace  of  a 
Chesterfield;  all  who  knew  him  and  his  relations  with  his  par- 
ents will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  to  both  of: 
them  the  fullest  and  largest  measure  of  honor,  love,  and  esteem — 
they  stood  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  smooth  the  road  for  them.    Whenever  able 
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his  father  attended  the  trial  of  cases  in  which  his  son  appeared. 
No  matter  what  Mr.  Mahoney  might  be  doing,  whether  examining 
a  witness  or  arguing  a  case,  he  seemed  to  know  of  his  father's 
approach  and,  if  the  occasion  permitted,  he  always  turned, 
with  courtly  grace,  showed  him  to  a  seat  just  without  the  rail, 
bowed  and  returned  to  the  table ;  if  compelled  to  leave  the  court 
room  before  his  father  appeared,  he  would  speak  to  me  and 
tell  me  that  he  was  expecting  his  father,  and  I  knew  that  that 
was  a  kindly  suggestion  that  I  should  pay  some  attention  to  him. 

He  was  not  only  a  kind  and  loving  son,  but  he  was  one  who 
understood  and  appreciated  thoroughly  the  true  genius  of 
friendship.  This  was  evidenced,  in  a  large  measure,  by  his 
treatment  of  all  those  who  were  employed  by  him,  whether  the 
hostler  who  attended  to  his  team  and  carriage,  or  the  man  who 
drove  his  automobile,  or  those  still  higher  up  who  were  employed 
in  his  office  as  lawyers  or  as  stenographers ;  and  they  all  without 
exception  went  to  him  unhesitatingly  for  advice,  which  was  given 
as  freely  and  as  kindly  as  a  father  would  give  advice  to  a  son 
or  daughter;  to  each  and  all  of  them  his  passing  away  was  a 
shock  from  which  they  will  never  entirely  recover.  I  am  betray- 
ing no  secret,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  that  he  generous- 
ly remembered  every  employe  in  his  office  in  his  will'. 

He  was  a  devout,  upright,  conscientious,  consistent,  Chris- 
tian, never  obtruding  his  views  on  anybody,  allowing  to  every- 
body that  which  he  claimed  for  himself — a  right  to  his  own 
opinion  on  matters  of  that  kind.  He  was  broad  and  generous 
in  his  views,  and  he  felt  utter  contempt  for  a  bigot,  whether 
of  his  own  church  or  of  another.  To  his  church  he  was  ever 
a  generous  contributor.  First  the  contributions  were  small, 
and,  as  God  smiled  on  him  and  he  became  more  prosperous, 
his  contributions  increased;  I  give  it  as  my  judgment  that  no 
one  who  has  ever  lived  in  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  has 
been  missed  or  will  be  missed  more  than  he. 

He  detected  in  the  waters  of  baptism  the  powers  of  regenera- 
tion; in  the  Holy  Eucharist  he  detected  saving  grace;  and,  not- 
withstanding centuries  had  passed  since  the  Divine  Tragedy, 
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when  he  knelt  at  the  altar  he  did  so  expecting  to  receive  the 
very  body  and  very  blood  of  the  Incarnate  God.  In  the  sacra- 
ment of  Penance  he  felt  his  sins  forgiven.  The  final  culmination 
of  the  scheme  and  plan  of  salvation  he  found  in  the  sacrament 
of  Extreme  Unction.  Faith  assured  him  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Church  followed  him  into  the  future  world,  and  that  the  most 
efficacious  prayers  of  all  were  those  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God 
who  was  forever  beseeching  her  Son  to  save. 

He  was  not  only  a  generous  contributor  to  his  church  but 
to  every  worthy  charity  to  which  his  attention  was  called.  I 
was  present  in  his  office  on  one  occasion  when  some  one  came 
in  and  solicited  a  contribution,  and  in  doing  so  made  no  mention 
of  the  object,  but  commenced  by  giving  the  names  of  the  people 
as  well  as  of  the  amounts  they  had  contributed.  I  started  to 
bow  myself  out,  when  he  asked  me  to  remain.  He  listened  at- 
tentively and  courteously,  and  very  quietly  said  that  he  could 
not  or  would  not  contribute  to  whatever  cause  it  was.  When 
the  solicitor  had  left  the  office  he  said  to  me:  "I  never  give 
because  somebody  else  gives.  I  give,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  give,  to  any  worthy  charity,  when  I  am  able  to  do  so ;  and  it  is 
not  only  a  pleasure  to  do  it,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  it. ' ' 
And  this  policy  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  pursued  all  through 
his  life. 

He  said  many  things  that  are  worthy  of  preservation.  I  re- 
member hearing  him  address  the  graduating  class  of  Creighton 
College,  before  a  crowded  house,  and  I  recall  that  he  said: 
"You  have  often  read  and  often  heard  it  said,  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.  If  you  are  honest  because  it  is  the  best  policy, 
you  can  take  to  yourself  but  little  credit  for  being  honest.  You 
ought  to  be  honest,  but  you  ought  to  be  honest  because  it  is  right 
to  be  honest.  If  you  are  honest  simply  because  it  is  the  best 
policy,  you  may  on  some  occasion  forget  that  it  is  the  best  policy, 
and  may  think  it  is  better  policy  to  be  dishonest,  and  as  a  result 
of  it  you  may  wind  up  in  jail.  Be  right,  be  good,  be  honest,  be 
upright,  not  from  policy,  but  from  the  higher  motive  that  all 
of  this  is  right. ' ' 
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I  have  said  that  he  was  a  conscientious  Christian  without 
any  bigotry  in  his  makeup.  Most  of  you  will  doubtless  recall 
that  some  three  or  four  years  ago  we  were  somewhat  alarmed 
at  his  condition.  I  called  to  see  him,  to  talk  with  him  about  it. 
In  the  conversation  we  spoke  about  the  future  and  about  death, 
and  I  never  will  forget  the  smile  on  his  face  as  he  looked  at  me 
and  quietly  said:  " Judge,  it  isn't  often  that  I  think  of  how  I 
will  die,  or  when  or  where ;  the  thought  that  is  ever  present  in 
my  mind  is  how  I  live  and  how  I  ought  to  live,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  if  I  live  right,  I  will  die  right. ' ' 

He  was  interested  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  his  Church, 
and  in  the  worthy  charities  that  were  under  the  supervision  of 
his  Church,  but  in  every  charity  and  in  every  movement  that 
made  for  the  betterment  of  this  city. 

I  am  familiar  enough  with  the  history  of  the  city  of  Omaha 
to  say  that  he  was  the  first  of  all  in  official  position  who  had 
the  power  to  do  things,  who  attacked  some  of  the  great  pre- 
vailing vices  of  this  city  When  he  came  here,  Omaha  was  not 
then  a  city,  but  it  was  a  nondescript,  overgrown  village,  and 
public  gambling  was  looked  on  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of 
the  city;  I  have  heard  the  boast  made  by  business  men  of  the 
very  highest  standing,  that  "they  can  come  here  and  lose  their 
money,  and  the  roof  is  off,  and  the  sky  is  the  limit.' '  No  public 
prosecutor,  including  myself,  had  ever  aimed  at  this  vice.  If 
any  indictment  or  information  had  been  filed  against  anybody 
for  gambling,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  vice, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  individual.  When  he  be- 
came county  attorney  he  knew  that  it  was  a  great  evil,  and 
he  boldly  attacked  it,  and  made  a  raid  on  the  leading  gambling 
house  in  this  city.  In  later  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Civic  Federation, — that  possibly  may  be 
unknown  to  most  of  you.  He  was  ever  to  this  Civic  Federation 
(which,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  had  for  its  sole  aim  and  ob- 
ject the  betterment  of  this  community)  a  liberal  contributor, 
and  he  boldly  and  publicly  denounced  vice  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions.    Yet,  with  it  all,  he  retained  even  the  esteem  and 
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and  respect  of  those  against  whom  his  shaft  was  aimed. 

I  have  said  that  he  soon  evidenced  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
who  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  was  elected  County  Attorney 
of  this  county  in  1888,  holding  the  office  from  1889  to  1892,  in- 
clusive. He  had  not  at  that  time  an  extensive  practice.  I  had 
some  considerable  practice,  and  a  good  part  of  it  was  in  the 
criminal  division  of  this  court.  I  soon  came  to  have  a  whole- 
some regard  for  his  ability,  and  I  now  recall  but  two  cases  in 
the  criminal  court  where  he  was  my  adversary,  in  which  I  pre- 
vailed and  secured  a  verdict,  and  in  each  of  them  I  succeeded 
in  inducing  Mr.  Mahoney  to  waive  argument — my  judgment  in 
both  cases  was  confirmed  b}r  the  outcome. 

I  was  not  only  his  adversary  on  occasions,  but  I  was  associ- 
ated with  him  in  cases  both  civil  and  criminal.  On  one  occasion 
we  were  defending  in  a  case  where  the  charge  was  first  degree 
murder.  I  was  the  leading  counsel  in  that  I  was  employed  first. 
On  the  first  trial  of  the  case  there  was  a  disagreement  of  the 
jury,  they  having  been  kept  out,  as  I  recall,  about  sixty  hours. 
On  the  second  trial  of  the  case  we  went  at  it  with  renewed 
vigor  and  energy.  Counsel  were  given  three  hours  on  a  side, 
to  divide  the  time  as  they  saw  fit.  For  the  defense  we  agreed 
that  Mr.  Mahoney  should  open  the  argument,  and  I  was  to 
close  it.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  time  in  his  argument, 
when  I  could  see  that  he  was  having  a  great  influence  upon  the 
jury.  After  he  had  talked  about  an  hour,  I  heard  somebody, 
who  was  standing  near  me,  say,  "I  thought  the  defendant  was 
guilty.  After  hearing  this  much  of  this  argument,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  defendant  is  innocent  and  a  conviction 
never  will  be  secured.' '  This  was  said  in  an  undertone,  but  I 
heard  it.  As  the  case  was  somewhat  sensational,  the  court- 
room was  crowded.  The  thought  came  to  my  mind,  "If  he  is 
having  such  an  influence  on  the  bystanders,  he  must  be  having 
the  same  influence  with  the  jury ; ' '  so  I  soon  had  an  opportunity 
to  attract  Mr.  Mahoney  's  attention  and  to  call  him  to  one  side ; 
I  told  him  he  must  go  on  and  take  all  of  the  three  hours  that 
he  felt  was  necessary,  as  I  would  not  presume  to  follow  with  an 
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argument  after  he  was  through.  He  manifested  no  surprise,  took 
it  as  a  proper  thing  to  do,  went  on  and  concluded  his  argument 
informing  the  jury  that  I  would  not  argue  the  case  to  them  at 
all.  He  took  almost  two  hours,  and  my  estimate,  on  that  oc- 
casion, of  his  marvellous  ability  was  fully  justified;  because, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  court  room  was  full  of  people 
who  desired  a  conviction,  an  acquittal  was  secured.  I  then  be- 
lieved and  shall  always  believe  it  was  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  presented  the  case  to  the  jury. 

Some  one  has  said,  "The  great  orator  idealizes  the  real, 
transfigures  the  common,  makes  even  the  inanimate  throb  and 
thrill,  fills  the  gallery  of  imagination  with  statues  and  perfect 
pictures  in  form  and  color."  In  this  sense  Mr.  Mahoney  was 
not  an  orator;  neither,  with  his  mental  makeup,  could  he  be  an 
orator  of  this  type ;  neither  was  he  of  the  type  of  the  spellbinder 
who  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice  and  sympathy;  and,  as 
I  look  over  the  past  and  read  the  utterances  of  the  really  great 
orators,  I  do  not  find  that  they  come  within  the  definition  above 
recited.  Every  pupil  of  our  schools  who  has  arrived  at  an  age 
when  things  of  this  kind  interest  him,  has,  of  course,  read  the 
marvellous  address  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  and  also  his  Sec- 
ond Inaugural  Address,  Webster's  Eeply  to  Hayne,  and  other 
great  orations;  and  in  those  orations  and  others  that  live  you 
will  look  in  vain  for  anything  that  fills  such  a  definition  of 
oratory. 

Almost  every  act  in  Mr.  Mahoney's  life  was  the  result  of 
calm  and  dispassionate  reasoning,  and  in  his  addresses,  while 
appealing  to  his  hearers'  better  nature,  he  also  appealed  to  the 
reason.  In  the  sense  that  he  had  the  power  of  so  presenting 
facts  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  convincing  them 
of  the  soundness  of  his  position,  he  was  a  very  great  orator; 
and  in  advocacy  of  a  cause  he  was  unmatched — the  facile 
princeps  of  advocates. 

He  was  a  born  logician.  Logic  is  the  necessary  product  of 
intelligence  and  sincerity,  of  a  clear  head  and  a  good  heart. 
These  things,  while  supplemented  by  study,  cannot  be  acquired 
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by  study.  He  had  no  ulterior  purpose  concealed  within  his  own 
mind,  when  addressing  either  a  jury  or  a  court ;  and  neither  at 
any  time  did  he  attempt  to  deceive  others,  but  they  were  often 
deceived  by  his  perfect  frankness  and  candor. 

Sometimes  men  of  great  intellect  are  also  very  arrogant, 
but  he  was  absolutely  without  arrogance.  While  he  was  a  great 
genius,  his  was  the  genius  of  hard  labor  and  intelligent  effort 
— he  was  absolutely  without  pride.  He  had  a  marvellous  mem- 
ory, and  in  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit  he  relied  upon  it  absolutely,  to 
the  extent  that  in  all  the  cases  that  I  have  been  connected  with 
that  he  tried,  I  have  rarely  seen  him  make  a  note.  His  intel- 
ligence and  memory,  as  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  made  hard 
labor  to  him  easy. 

His  character  was  such  that,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of 
mediocre  ability,  and  his  ability  was  such  that,  if  he  had  been 
a  man  without  character,  he  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
antagonist.  Whilst  he  has  been  eminently  successful  as  a  law- 
yer, yet,  I  believe,  that  he  would  have  been  equally  successful 
had  he  chosen  any  other  vocation  in  life.  Had  he  become  a  priest 
of  his  church,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  recognized,  and 
his  promotion  would  have  been  rapid.  He  was  the  architect 
of  his  own  home,  and  drew  the  building  plans  of  a  residence 
on  his  ranch  in  Montana,  which  cost  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars ;  so,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  architecture,  he  would  have 
been  a  success.  And  you  who  have  heard  him  in  personal  injury 
cases,  can  readily  understand  how  he  would  have  been  a  suc- 
cess had  he  chosen  the  vocation  of  medicine  or  surgery. 

At  the  bar,  and  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  eminently  successful, 
standing  in  the  very  front  ranks.  He  was  a  worthy  successor 
of  the  founders  of  the  legal  jurisprudence  of  the  state,  Popple- 
ton,  Wakeley,  Doane,  Woolworth,  Redick,  Marquette,  and  many 
others  and  in  the  versatility  of  his  genius  excelled  most  of  them. 
He  was  equally  at  home  in  the  trial  of  an  equity  or  a  law  case. 
But,  in  all  these  years  he  has  borne  himself  so  that  envy  had 
never  complained  at  his  success. 

He  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge  and  a  great 
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lawyer;  he  never  lost  his  poise;  no  subject  was  beyond  his  in-. 
tellectual  grasp;  he  was  a  diligent  and  intelligent  worker;  his 
industry  was  untiring,  acute  and  patient;  always  kindly  and 
courteous  to  associate  and  adversary,  he  was  a  good  loser,  and 
was  always  deferential  to  the  court;  his  perfect  serenity  in  the 
trial  of  a  case  would  sometimes  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  had 
no  interest  in  it,  and  was  indifferent  as  to  its  outcome;  but, 
while  apparently  indifferent,  nothing  of  importance  escaped  his 
notice.  His  self-command  was  perfect  against  any  outburst 
of  passion;  he  always  maintained  his  self-respect,  and,  being 
worthy  of  it,  he  forced  the  respect,  not  only  of  his  associate  but 
of  his  antagonist. 

By  his  kindly  treatment  and  his  urbanity  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  bar,  and  all  of  them  felt  free  to 
go  to  him  for  advice;  if  they  went,  it  was  always  freely  and 
kindly  given;  more  than  once  have  I  heard  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  when  at  a  loss  as  to  what  course  to  pursue, 
say:  "I  believe  I  will  ask  T.  J.  about  it." 

He  was  a  man  of  most  decided  opinions  and  convictions,  a 
quick  and  accurate  thinker,  and  of  calm  wisdom.  These  were 
manifest  when  called  in  council  with  those  with  whom  he  might 
be  associated  in  any  enterprise  or  business,  and  these  won  for 
him  almost  the  authority  of  an  oracle. 

His  good  temper  and  good  breeding  never  failed  him.  He 
never  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  anyone.  It  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  the  court  to  have  him  of  counsel  in  a  case;  his 
known  high  character  and  his  ability  were  such  that  the 
courts  were  delighted  to  have  him  before  them,  because  they 
always  received  great  benefit  from  his  discussion  of  a  proposi- 
tion whether  of  law  or  fact. 

When  addressing  the  court,  he  spoke  with  consummate 
ability  to  the  bench,  yet  exactly  as  according  to  every  sound 
canon  of  ethics  the  bench  ought  to  be  addressed.  He  spoke  with 
consummate  ability  to  the  jury,  yet  exactly  as  according  to 
every  sound  canon  that  totally  different  tribunal  ought  to  be 
addressed. 
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In  a  city  like  Omaha  with  so  many  citizens  devoted  to  its 
welfare  and  giving  intelligent  effort  towards  its  upbuilding,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  who  is  its  first  citizen;  but  I  feel 
that,  if  one  were  called  upon  to  select  a  person  who  should  have 
that  position,  he  must  give  pause  when  the  name  of  T.  J.  Ma- 
honey  was  mentioned.  When  the  great  calamity  of  March,  1913, 
struck  this  city,  it  became  necessary  to  organize  a  relief  com- 
mittee. It  was  composed  of  the  very  best  citizenship  of  this 
city,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  name  was  thought  of  nor  mentioned 
as  chairman  of  that  committee,  save  and  except  his  name.  I 
would  not  give  him  credit  any  more  than  I  would  give  to  other 
members  of  the  committee,  but  his  selection  is  evidence  of  his 
high  standing  among  the  business  men  of  this  community,  and, 
be*  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  committee,  one  and  all,  that  no  act 
of  theirs  was  ever  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism. 

While  we  may  not  hope  to  say  any  words  that  will  allay  the 
pain  and  anguish  of  his  wife  and  his  friends,  yet  may  we  not 
hope  that  they  will  receive  some  consolation  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  he  passed  away  without  any  marked  bodily 
suffering,  that  his  great  intellect  had  reached  the  full  summit 
of  its  power,  and  that  there  was  '  *  no  returning  flow  of  an  ebbing 
manhood. "  ' 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  one  so  esteemed  and  so  useful, 
in  the  possession  of  every  mental  faculty,  and  apparently  hav- 
ing arrived  just  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  should  be  taken 
from  us  so  suddenly.  But  his  familiar  face  will  no  longer  be 
seen,  and  his  voice  no  longer  heard,  and  these  court  rooms  shall 
seem  strange  without  his  presence. 

Yet  thus  it  must  be,  for  in  the  gallery  of  the  great  Capitol 
at  Washington  "God's  finger  touched  him,  and  he  slept." 

Were  it  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I  stood  upon  the  brink, 
'Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE. 

*Scannell  O'Neill,  Arts  1885 
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Y  first  experience  in  journalistic  life  was  on  the  Sunday 
Jyf  department   of  the   old  and  now   defun0t   Chicago 

Chronicle.  I  began  work  as  special  writer  on  the 
Sunday  edition  of  that  paper,  when  such  old  war- 
horses  as  Seymour,  Rowley  and  Bloss,  were  at  its 
helm.  It  was  a  day  of  big  politics  and  graft,  of  cor- 
ruption in  high  places,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  any  one  who  was  not  out  after  "the 
long  green. ' '  I  soon  found  this  out  when  after  having  interview- 
ed a  certain  prominent  politician  I  was  horrified  to  find  that  my 
entire  article  had  been  worked  over,  interpolated  and  in  various 
ways  " played  up"  to  suit  the  peculiar  exigencies  governing 
the  policy  of  Walsh's  paper. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  amused  expression  worn  by 
the  Sunday  editor  when  I  had  the  temerity  to  say  that  I  con- 
sidered such  work  dishonest.  ' ' 0 'Neill, ' '  was  his  reply,  "we  are 
not  now  discussing  the  moralities,  but  the  needs  of  this  paper. 
If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  policy  of  this  paper 
we  can  very  easily  secure  a  man  who  is. ' '  What  was  there  for 
me  to  do !    I  simply  bottled  up  my  wrath  and  waited. 

Among  my  fellow-workers  on  that  paper  there  was  not 
one  who  was  not  a  hard  drinker ;  in  fact,  they  could  never  have 
managed  to  turn  out  as  much  work  as  they  did  nor  withstand 
the  interminably  long  hours  exacted  of  them  had  it  not  been  for 
the  stimulus  engendered  by  copious  consumption  of  liquor.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  strikingly  apparent  in  their  work.  They 
could  play  up  the  lurid  and  the  morbid  to  perfection,  but  the 
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finer  things  of  life  were  withheld  from  their  vision.  Constant 
familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  underworld  had  coarsened  their 
viewpoint  on  life ;  they  lost  faith  in  manhood  and  womanhood ; 
they  openly  scoffed  at  virtue  and  religion.  Would  you  care  to 
follow  their  example :  to  become  coarsened,  mean,  vile  even, 
that  you  might  thus  turn  out  "copy"  suitable  for  the  millions 
who  love  such  stuff!  In  disgust  I  the  left  the  Chronicle,  to 
work  on  a  religious  weekly,  where  I  could  at  least  "keep  my 
soul,"  and  my  self-respect. 

To  the  young  collegian  desirous  of  entering  the  journalistic 
world  I  would  say :  Don't !  if  you  possibly  can  find  some  worthier 
outlet  for  your  energies.  And  to  sum  up  my  reason :  the  field  is 
overworked ;  there  are  too  many  temptations  to  loose  living  and 
a  lowering  of  the  fine  ideals  taught  in  college ;  the  remuneration 
is  too  inadequate ;  the  work  too  arduous :  and  there  is  little  or 
no  future  in  it  for  any  man  who  hopes  to  make  name  and  fame 
for  himself. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  DISPENSARY. 

*Floyd  S.  Clarke,  M.  D. 


NE  of  the  most  interesting*  features  of  modern  medical 
education  is  the  Free  Dispensary,  where  the  deserv- 
ing poor  may  obtain  medical  and  surgical  service  of 
a  high  order  without  financial  obligation.  While 
these  dispensaries  are  intended  for  patients  who  can- 
not well  pay,  there  is  the  constant  danger  of  abuse 
by  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  but  who  prefer  to 
be  treated  gratuitously  though  they  thus  run  counter 
to  the  purpose  of  the  dispensary  and  deprive  the  practitioners 
of  a  patronage  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  dis- 
pensary is  patronized  as  much  as  it  should  be  by  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  namely:  the  deserving  poor.  One  reason 
for  this  is  chargeable  to  the  poor  themselves ;  through  diffidence, 
neglect,  or  possibly  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  they  do  not  avail 
themselves  as  they  should  of  free  medical  service.  It  may  be 
that  the  dispensaries  themselves  are  sometimes  to  blame  be- 
cause they  do  not  sufficiently  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  poor 
the  existence  of  places  where  treatment  is  to  be  had  without 
expense.  It  would  seem  that  this  activity  of  the  medical  school 
might  well  be  persistently  advertised,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  but  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  majority  of  dispensary  patients  are,  of  course,  poor 
and  they  need  the  help  they  are  offered.  It  is  true  some  people 
do  come  who  are  able  to  pay  for  medical  service  but  fortunately 
they  are  decidedly  in  the  minority.  However,  they  should  not 
come  at  all,  first,  because  they  may  be  crowding  out  deserving- 
poor,  and  secondly  because  they  are  cheating  the  practitioners 
of  fees  to  which  they  are  reasonably  entitled.    It  may  well  be 
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that  people  who  abuse  dispensary  privileges  do  not  realize  just 
what  they  are  doing.  It  may  be  that  we  physicians  are  somewhat 
to  blame  for  this  abuse  because  we  have  not  informed  people  that 
the  dispensary  is  for  the  poor.  Mrs.  Smith  has  come  because 
Mrs.  Brown,  across  the  street,  whose  husband  is  making  fifty 
dollars  a  week  comes  there  right  along.  Can  we  not  educate 
the  comparatively  well-to-do  so  they  will  realize  that  they  are 
doing  wrong  by  attending  a  free  dispensary?  Perhaps  the  dis- 
pensary clerk  could  ascertain  when  the  applicant  first  presents 
himself  for  treatment  whether  he  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
dispensary.  The  applicant  might  be  asked  as  to  the  weekly  wage 
of  the  breadwinner  of  the  family,  how  many  children  there  are  in 
the  family,  how  many  are  working  and  for  what  wage.  Possibly 
placards  in  conspicuous  places  might  help  along  the  campaign  of 
education. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  Social  Service  worker  can  render 
considerable  assistance  by  following  up  the  cases  treated  in  the 
dispensary;  for  instance,  she  calls  on  those  needy  patients  who 
do  not  come  regularly  and  tries  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the 
irregular  attendance.  She  also  sees  to  it  that  the  physicians' 
instructions  are  carried  out  and  she  makes  a  report  as  to  the 
home  and  its  surroundings.  Such  social  workers  can  generally 
tell  whether  an  individual  is  abusing  the  privileges  of  the  dis- 
pensary and  if  such  abuse  is  discovered  the  patient  is  discour- 
aged from  making  future  visits.  Where  the  family  is  in  need  of 
public  help  the  Social  Service  worker  notifies  the  proper  char- 
ities and  sees  to  it  that  adequate  relief  is  given. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  confronts  every  dispensary  is 
that  of  unsystematic  work;  for  instance,  a  case  may  need  a 
blood  examination,  an  X-ray  picture  or  a  stomach  analysis  in 
order  to  complete  the  diagnosis.  If  possible  the  entire  service 
should  be  rendered  at  one  visit  to  the  dispensary  and  the  patient 
should  not  be  obliged  to  come  back  at  a  certain  time  on  a  certain 
day  in  order  that  the  diagnosis  may  be  completed.  Not  infre- 
quently the  patients  have  made  some  considerable  sacrifice  to 
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come  to  the  dispensary  at  all  and  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
give  an  undue  amount  of  their  time  to  such  attendance. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  every  visiting  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  connected  with  a  dispensary  clinic  should  be 
regular  in  his  attendance  during  his  particular  hours.  He  should 
not  absent  himself  if  he  wishes  to  build  up  any  sort  of  a  dis- 
pensary following;  his  absence  not  only  disappoints  his  own 
following,  but  frequently  the  physican  in  charge  of  an  other 
department  is  handicapped  by  his  inability  to  obtain  the  absent 
physician's  opinion  on  a  given  patient. 

The  purpose  for  which  a  dispensary  is  maintained  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind.  The  primary  purpose  of  all  medical 
college  dispensaries  is  teaching.  It  must  be  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  the  medical  students  should  attend  regularly  at  the 
dispensary.  Of  course,  those  students  who  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest  will  always  be  found  in  attendance,  but  unfortunately 
there  are  always  a  certain  number  of  half-hearted  individuals 
who  need  to  be  stimulated  so  they  will  attend  regularly. 

Dispensary  clinics  are  not  designed,  however,  merely  for 
the  benefit  of  students — they  afford  to  the  conscientious  physi- 
cian a  larger  opportunity  for  philanthropic  service.  Are  we 
physicians  giving  the  best  that  is  in  us  to  our  dispensary- service? 
Each  one  must  answer  that  question  for  himself.  The  primary 
object  of  every  physician's  life  should  be  service.  We  should 
help  our  patients  and  particularly  the  poor,  not  only  by  our 
medical  knowledge  but  by  our  encouragement.  We  should  help 
them  to  live  up  to  proper  ideals.  We  should  be  charitable  with 
them;  try  to  realize  their  daily  life  and  contribute  as  far  as 
we  can  toward  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 

The  clinic  maintained  at  the  Creighton  College  of  Medicine 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  And  the  children's  clinic  in 
particular  has  rendered  a  far-reaching  service  to  a  large  class 
of  deserving  poor  who,  without  this  institution,  must  have  been 
for  the  most  part  neglected.  As  the  work  has  grown,  however, 
new  needs  have  arisen ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  important 
advances  could  be  made  through  a  subordinate  department  for 
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the  physical  development  of  children.  Many  little  ones  come  to 
us  with  their  bodies  under-developed ;  their  musculature  is  either 
flabby  and  soft  or  thin  and  not  developed.  We  encounter  various 
forms  of  paralysis,  and  other  conditions  present  themselves, 
emphasizing  the  need  of  instruction  in  the  proper  development 
of  the  defective  members.  This  new  department  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  woman  who  has  had  considerable  training  in  this 
field  of  work.  She  need  not  come  every  day,  possibly  not  oftener 
than  twice  a  week,  but  she  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  of 
lasting  good.  She  could  teach  the  children  how  to  exercise  in 
their  homes  and  with  a  proper  start  thus  made  in  childhood, 
many  children  could,  by  simple  physical  exercise,  be  carried  well 
along  the  road  toward  becoming  healthy  men  and  women.  If 
neglected,  a  certain  portion  of  these  physically  unfit  children 
will  certainly  become  burdens  upon  the  public. 

Another  need  of  the  children's  department  is  a  hospital 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  children.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  the  reasons  why  a  general  hospital  is  not 
the  best  place  for  babies  and  children.  This  fact  is  recognized 
by  pediatricians,  philanthropists  and  social  workers  generally. 
Infants  and  children  require  special  care,  special  nursing  by 
trained  assistants  in  a  special  hospital  built  for  their  peculiar 
needs.  Such  a  hospital  must  necessarily  be  philanthropic.  It 
might  never  become  self-sustaining  but  we  do  know  that  it  would 
materially  decrease  the  infantile  death  rate;  it  would  prevent 
considerable  suffering  and  hardship  among  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  would  help  us  physicians  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  infancy  and 
childhood.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  some  large-hearted, 
philanthropic  person.  May  we  indulge  the  hope  that  he  will 
present  himself  for  the  honor  f 
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Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
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May  it  please  the  Court: 


HE  melancholy  tinge  of  these  memorial  exercises  is, 
in  part,  relieved  by  thoughts  like  those  expressed  in 
the  resolutions  presented  by  your  Committee.  If,  as 
some  one  has  said,,  "It  is  not  all  of  life  to  live  nor 
all  of  death  to  die ' '  we  may  well  pause  to  learn  from 
the  career  of  him  whose  memory  we  celebrate  today, 
those  rules  of  conduct  which  so  ordered  his  life  that 
even  in  death  we  are  loth  to  forget  the  splendid 
example  which  he  set  for  his  fellows. 

It  is  the  lot  of  the  average  lawyer,  as  of  the  average  layman, 
to  live  his  little  day  and  be  forgotten ;  even  the  unusual  lawyer 
may,  at  best,  hope  for  only  a  brief  period  of  remembrance,  and 
it  is  therefore  well  that  while  striving  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
that  large  success  which  distinguished  Mr.  Mahoney's  career, 
we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  perpetuate  the  memory  of  what 
he  was  and  what  he  did,  not  merely  because  he  is  worthy  of  such 
remembrance,  but  particularly  because  the  story  of  his  achieve- 
ments deserves  to  live  for  its  beneficent  influence  upon  those 
who  are  to  come  after  him  in  the  profession  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life. 

Those  of  you  who  were  daily  with  him  in  the  arduous  labors 
of  the  law  know  full  well  with  what  patience  and  persistence 
he  investigated  the  problems  presented  to  him  for  solution,  and 
you  need  not  be  told  that  his  mind  was  extraordinarily  acute, 
his  judgment  unusually  sound,  his  presentation  of  a  case,  wheth- 
er to  court  or  jury,  mightily  effective.    You  knew  and  appre- 
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ciated  his  uniform  courtesy,  his  unfailing  insistence  upon  proper 
professional  ideals,  and  his  unflinching  courage  in  maintaining 
the  best  traditions  of  the  bar.  For  these  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  you  do  well  to  honor  him. 

My  relations  with  Mr.  Mahoney,  confined  as  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  to  problems  growing  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
University  and  particularly  of  the  Law  School,  brought  into 
prominence  certain  traits  of  his  character  for  which  I  have 
always  had  the  most  ardent  admiration. 

He  was,  as  many  of  you  know  from  experience,  very  much 
interested  in  young  men,  and  though,  in  later  life  the  demands 
of  his  practice  left  little  leisure  for  any  purpose,  he  was  never 
too  busy  to  help  those  who  were  striving  to  overcome  the  pro- 
fessional difficulties  which  had  beset  his  own  early  career.  Not 
only  was  he  ready  to  extend  aid  as  best  he  could,  but  his  example 
was  in  itself  an  inspiration.  With  him  there  was  never  question 
of  slip-shod  preparation — thoroughness  was  the  keynote  of  all 
he  did.  He  might  have  to  decline  a  request  for  lack  of  time, 
but  once  he  had  given  his  promise  you  could  be  sure  that  he  would 
measure  up  to  his  own  exacting  standard  of  hard  work.  With 
the  superficial  he  had  no  sympathy — in  his  case  it  was  em- 
phatically true  that  whatever  was  worth  doing  was  worth  doing 
well. 

Another  commendable  trait  of  Mr.  Mahoney 's  character  was 
his  rugged  honesty.  When  questions  arose  as  to  scholastic 
preferment  he  had  but  one  guide — the  merits  of  the  case.  Polit- 
ical, social  or  sentimental  considerations  had  no  place  in  his 
thoughts ;  he  would  ask  only  for  the  record,  and  by  it  he  would  be 
guided,  whatever  the  pressure  and  from  whatever  direction  it 
might  come. 

Doubtless  because  of  these  traits  of  character  he  always 
entertained  so  high  an  ideal  of  the  legal  profession  that  what- 
ever the  odds,  he  championed  the  most  thorough  preparation 
consistent  with  the  times.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Bar  Association  he  made  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  favoring  a  marked  advance  in  the  stand- 
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arcls  of  legal  education,  and  it  was  largely  because  of  this  argu- 
ment that  the  association  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the  advance. 
This  was  not,  however,  an  isolated  example  of  his  interest  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  bar.  He  had  a  deep-seated  rever- 
ence for  the  function  of  the  lawyer  in  the  republic  and  was  un- 
willing that  the  legal  profession  should  sink  to  the  level  of  a 
trade.  He  believed  that  much  of  the  public  criticism  hurled  at 
the  lawyer  was  undeserved,  but  he  labored  unceasingly  for  the 
lawyer's  improvement  lest  the  law  suffer  because  of  the  practi- 
tioner's shortcomings. 

Nor,  in  thus  championing  a  general  advance  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  lawyer's  preparation  for  his  work,  was  Mr.  Ma- 
honey  actuated  by  a  motive  of  lofty  superiority  or  a  desire  to 
make  others  travel  a  more  difficult  road  than  that  over  which 
he  had  come  to  his  secure  position  of  prominence.  As  you  all 
knoAV,  he  had  early  learned  in  what  some  one  has  called  the 
"university  of  hard  knocks' '  the  importance  and  the  method 
of  long-sustained  effort  even  at  uncongenial  tasks;  though  he 
might  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  by  a  much  easier  route 
than  the  one  he  chose,  it  is  to  his  credit  that  even  as  a  young  man 
he  appreciated  the  dignity  of  the  career  he  spoused  and  asked 
no  quarter  from  adverse  circumstance.  Without  financial  assist- 
ance and  by  dint  of  his  own  indomitable  perseverance  he  worked 
his  way  through  one  school  after  another  until  he  realized  the 
dream  of  his  young  manhood,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  College  of  Law. 

Still  strong  in  his  purpose  to  achieve,  unafraid  of  hard  work, 
he  came  to  Omaha,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  His  first  pur- 
chase of  law  books  was  made,  I  am  told,  on  six  months'  credit 
though  the  amount  involved  was  only  fifty  dollars,  and  he  was 
reluctant  to  undertake  even  so  small  a  financial  burden,  for  his 
honesty  would  brook  no  evasion  of  the  obligation  and  his  judg- 
ment dared  not  let  him  hope  for  such  early  success  as  would 
enable  him  to  pay  the  debt.  This  spirit  of  responsibility  and  this 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  books  was  no  less  distinctive  of  Mr. 
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Mahoney  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  his  professional 
career. 

Of  high  intellectual  rank,  unquestioned  honesty,  unusual 
ability  for  hard  work  and  of  surpassing  courage,  he  was  indeed 
a  fit  exemplar  for  the  members  of  his  profession  whether  young 
or  old.  To  the  young  lawyer,  though,  his  career  was  an  inspira- 
tion, and  the  record  of  his  achievements  entitles  him  to  be  classed 
with  those  "dead  but  sceptered  spirits  who  rule  us  from  their 
urns ' \  In  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  there  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  statuary  depicting  a  man  at  work  upon  a  life-sized  figure 
which  he  is  carefully  chiselling  from  the  solid  rock.  His  eyes  are 
eagerly  following  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  his  whole  being  is 
tense  with  the  joy  of  achievement.  Behind  him  unnoticed  stands 
the  hooded  figure  of  death  and  just  as  the  last  delicate  touch  has 
been  given  to  the  piece  upon  which  the  sculptor  works  the  sin- 
ister visitor  with  outstretched  arm  stays  the  mallet  poised  in 
in  mid-air  and  summons  the  sculptor  from  his  labor  of  love. 
May  we  not  find  in  this  work  of  art  fit  representation  of  Mr.  Ma- 
honey's  untimely  taking-off !  In  the  very  hey-day  of  accomplish- 
ment, enjoying  the  esteem  of  his  fellows,  busy  with  the  sweet 
burdens  of  a  profession  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life,  and 
watching  with  tense  interest,  the  momentous  proceedings  of 
our  highest  law-making  body,  he  was  summoned  by  the  silent 
angel  of  death  from  the  labors  of  a  career  the  memory  of  which 
must  be,  for  all  who  knew  him,  an  unending  benediction.  With 
Shakespeare  we  may  well  repeat 

"  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  *  This  was  a  man ! '  ' ' 
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President     McMenamy 
THE  CALL  TO  THE  COLOES.     sounded  a  distinctly  proper 

and  popular  note  when  dur- 
ing his  address  at  the  recent  Commencement  exercises  he  empha- 
sized the  duty  of  the  educated  man  to  respond  to  his  country's 
call  and  emphasized,  too,  the  eagerness  of  the  University  to 
do  everything  possible  for  the  success  of  American  arms  in 
the  present  crisis.  He  offered  all  the  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  Government  and  promised  that,  should  the  stu- 
dents be  needed  in  such  large  numbers  as  to  leave  the  academic 
halls  empty,  these  halls  would  themselves  in  turn  be  offered 
for  any  purpose  that  might  make  for  the  country's  weal  in  the 
great  conflict. 

Creighton  is  represented  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the 
service  and  when  the  great  army  of  conscription  is  raised  in 
the  fall,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  hundreds  of  the 
students  and  alumni  will  be  found  in  their  country's  service 
wherever  they  can  help  most.  While  there  will  be  no  vain- 
glorious searching  for  high  place,  every  man  will  try  to  so  acquit 
himself  that  he  may  render  the  largest  service  and  if,  with 
his  intellectual  training,  he  can  be  of  more  value  in  some  of 
the  specialized  branches  of  the  army  or  navy,  he  will  be  glad  to 
heed  the  call.  If  no  such  need  should  arise,  there  will  be  no 
skulking  from  service  in  the  ranks  and  while  every  college  man 
will,  in  common  with  his  neighbors,  hope  for  an  early  termina- 
tion of  this  most  terrible  of  all  wars,  his  hopes  will  never  chill 
his  determination  to  give  such  an  account  of  himself  as  to  de- 
serve the  commendation  of  his  Alma  Mater. 


Commencement  days  are  inevitably  busy  days  and 

ADIEU,     it  is  well  that  they  are  so,  lest  graduates  and  friends 

alike  be  too  much  given  to   speculation  as  to  the 
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future  which  lies  just  beyond  this  important  event  in  the  life 
of  the  graduate.  In  a  certain  sense  Commencement  days  are 
happy  ones,  for  they  mark  the  end  of  academic  struggle  and  the 
beginning  at  least  in  hope,  of  that  long  success  for  which  the 
student  has  planned  and  labored  for  so  many  years.  Commence- 
ment days  are  vital  days  for  upon  the  decisions  made  at  this 
season  of  the  year  often  depends  the  whole  after  career  of  the 
graduates.  In  a  sense  these  closing  days  of  the  school  year 
are  tinged  with  sadness,  because  in  their  golden  light  friend- 
ships which  have  matured  through  years  of  association  in  the 
class  room  all  too  often  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  Paths  which 
have  coincided  now  lead  apart  and  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
class  room  is  broken  forever. 

Viewed  from  another  standpoint,  Commencement  days  are 
full  of  regret  because  they  terminate  that  intimate  association 
of  faculty  and  student  body  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  most  profitable  experiences  in  the  lives  of  all  concerned. 

Commencement  days  often  mark  the  end,  too,  of  residence 
under  parental  roof  and  the  beginning  of  independent  life  in 
what  we  are  wont  to  call  the  world. 

However  much  temptation  may  be  in  these  aspects  of  grad- 
uation to  indulge  in  gloomy,  not  to  say  painful,  reflection,  there 
are  reasons  aplenty  for  rejoicing  that  at  last  the  great  day  has 
come  when  the  fledgling  is  to  fly  and  the  young  warrior  is  to  enter 
the  battle  determined  to  win.  As  every  one  knows,  the  fledgling 
may  fall,  never  to  rise  again;  the  warrior  may  taste  early  of 
defeat,  but  reverses  are  indispensable  to  success.  What  mat- 
ters it  that  many  a  hard-fought  battle  must  be  waged  before  the 
goal  is  won!  No  graduate  worthy  of  the  title  would  expect 
easy  success  or  chafe  under  the  defeats  which  he  knows  are 
inevitable.  All  he  asks  is  a  chance,  not  necessarily  a  fair  field 
with  no  favor,  for  he  realizes  that  all  men  are  not  created  equal, 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
For  some  adversity  seems  to  lie  in  wait  with  strange  glee ;  for 
others  good  fortune  seems  anxious  to  serve ;  but  for  every  man 
of  courage,  industry  and  talent  the  way  is  bright  enough.    Not 
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all  of  the  graduates  will  reach  high  place ;  the  lot  of  many  will 
be  cast  along  "the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life."  But  what- 
ever their  station  or  their  task,  all  the  graduates  may  acquit 
themselves  creditably  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  institution 
with  which  they  have  been  so  long  identified. 

Commencement  must  not  mean  the  end  of  this  association — 
it  should  rather  be  the  beginning  of  a  larger,  deeper  interest 
in  the  University  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  learned  to  know 
and  love  it.  The  paths  of  the  graduates '  industry  may  lead  far 
from  the  old  familiar  halls  but  interest  and  devotion  know  no 
bounds.  Wherever  the  graduate  may  find  himself  he  may  keep 
brightly  burning  the  flames  of  love  for  Alma  Mater.  In  bidding 
"Adieu' '  she  hopes  she  will  not  be  forgotten  and  that  some  time, 
when  opportunity  offers  the  graduates  will  return  again  to  learn 
the  story  of  the  old  school 's  progress  and  to  drink  anew  at  her 
fountain  of  inspiration  for  better  things. 


The  Harvard  Mutual  Foundation  has  been  organized,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  take  over  the  management  of  property 
for  the  present  benefit  of  the  owner  and  his  family  and  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  Harvard  University. 


The  Harvard  Law  School  will  celebrate  this  month  its 
centennial  and  a  committee  of  Alumni  has  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Centennial  celebration  to  raise  one  million  dol- 
lars as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  law  school.  The  Alumni  have 
sent  out  a  circular  which  contains  the  following  passages : 

' i  The  situation  of  the  Law  School  is  precarious.  This  is  not 
from  any  weakness  in  the  school  or  its  faculty.  The  difficulty 
is  due  to  lack  of  money.  It  was  Dean  Thayer's  intention  had  he 
lived  to  appeal  to  the  graduates  to  provide  for  this  need.  The 
centennial  cannot  be  more  fittingly  celebrated  than  by  carrying 
out  his  intentions.  The  school  was  financially  prosperous  for 
many  years  and  accumulated  a  surplus  of  about  $400,000,  which 
was  used  about  1906  to  build  Langdell  Hall,  as  the  Corporation 
could  not  give  any  assistance.  The  school  has  lost  the  interest  on 
this  large  sum  of  money  and  increased  its  outgo  by  the  additional 
charges  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  building. 

The  teaching  force  is  seriously  overworked.  In  1899-1900 
there  were  thirty-six  students  to  a  teacher.  In  1915-1916  there 
were  sixty-one.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  students,  even  with 
the  higher  standards  set,  there  are  today  seventy-two  students 
to  each  teacher,  while  in  the  College  the  ratio  is  eighteen  to 
one  and  in  the  Medical  School  five  to  one.  These  figures  show 
the  need  of  a  large  endowment  to  provide  more  teachers.  That 
the  officers  of  the  school  should  carry  burdens  sufficient,  as  in 
Dean  Thayer's  case,  to  cause  a  complete  breakdown,  should  not 
be  expected  by  the  profession  and  by  the  alumni,  for  whose 
benefit  the  school  exists. 
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Comparatively  few  graduates  of  the  school  know,  or  can 
have  any  adequate  idea  of,  the  present  work  of  the  school  and 
its  needs,  unless  they  have  read  the  interesting  and  convincing 
report  of  Dean  Pound,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  herewith. 

The  school  needs  an  endowment  of  at  least  $1,000,000. 

The  present  tuition  fee  of  $150  cannot  be  raised,  because  it 
would  mean  the  loss  of  students  who  should  be  encouraged  to 
come,  able  men  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  who  want  to 
^ome  and  whose  attendance  makes  the  school  a  national  school, 
but  who  cannot  assume  additional  expense  for  tuition  fees.  The 
loss  of  such  men  would  necessarily  mean  a  weakening  of  the 
school. ' ' 


Seven  hundred  men  from  the  University  of  California 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Camp  at 
the  San  Francisco  Presidio;  of  these  about  four  hundred  were 
alumni,  two  hundred  seniors,  fifty  juniors  and  the  remainder 
Sophomores  and  Freshmen.  About  3,500  have  submitted  in- 
formation to  the  Alumni  Association  as  to  their  capabilities 
for  service. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Michigan  Alumnus  calls  attention 
to  the  important  part  played  by  the  Alumni  of  American  uni- 
versities in  the  development  of  education  in  this  country  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  article  in  question  contains 
the  following : 

"The  first  record  of  a  general  alumni  organization  seems 
to  be  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  at  Williams  College  at  Commence- 
ment time,  in  1821,  to  organize  a  Society  of  Alumni.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  organization  was  set  forth  in  the  following 
words :  '  The  meeting  is  notified  at  the  request  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  educated  at  this  institution,  who  are  desirous  that 
the  true  state  of  the  college  be  known  to  the  alumni,  and  that 
the  influence  and  patronage  of  those  it  has  educated  may  be 
united  for  its  support,  protection,  and  improvement. '  This  does 
not  seem  an  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the  fundamental  ob- 
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ject  of  an  alumni  organization  of  the  present  day.  Seventeen 
years  later  a  Society  of  Alumni  was  organized  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where,  with  perhaps  a  characteristic  southern 
emphasis  on  the  social  side  of  human  relationships,  the  com- 
mittee was  instructed  'to  invite  the  alumni  to  form  a  permanent 
society,  to  offer  to  graduates  an  inducement  to  revisit  the  seat 
of  their  youthful  studies  and  to  give  new  life  to  disinterested 
friendships  found  in  student  days.'  Other  universities  soon 
followed  with  similar  organizations.  Harvard's  Alumni  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  1840 ;  Bowdoin  and  Amherst  came  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  first  alumni  organization  at  Columbia 
was  effected  in  1854.  In  the  West  an  alumni  association  was 
organized  at  Miami  as  early  as  1832.  The  first  years  of  these 
organizations  were  apparently  a  period  of  struggle,  but  the 
spirit  that  they  represented  grew,  and  eventually  they  made 
alumni  influence  effective  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the 
end  not  yet." 


The  report  of  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  to  the  President  of  the  University  for  the  year  1915-1 G 
contains  the  following  interesting  information : 

"During  the  academic  year  1913-14  the  entire  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  physical  plant,  including  the  University  charge  was 
$29,243.  In  1914-15  the  cost  had  risen  to  $34,752,  and  I  am  ad- 
vised that  with  the  general  rise  in  prices  and  wages  it  will  go 
higher  during  the  current  year  despite  all  reasonable  economies. 
Moreover,  the  increased  number  of  students  necessarily  en- 
tails increased  expense  of  operation.  For  the  past  three  years 
the  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  has  remained 
substantially  the  same— in  1914-15,  $70,200;  in  1913-14,  $71,200; 
in  1912-13,  $70,500.  In  1915-16,  because  of  the  emergency  due 
to  the  sudden  death  of  Dean  Thayer,  almost  at  the  opening  of 
the  academic  year,  the  faculty  was  short  of  its  full  strength  and 
that  year  may  not  be  fairly  used  in  comparison.  During  the 
same  three  years,  while  the  expenditure  for  teaching  remained 
stationary,  the  expenditure  in  purchase  of  books  for  the  library 
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steadily  decreased  while  the  amount  expended  in  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  physical  plant  steadily  rose.  Thus,  in 
1912-13,  the  amount  expended  for  books  (excluding  special 
gifts  to  assist  in  purchasing  the  Dumm  library)  was  $26,997 ;  in 
1913-14  it  was  $18,495;  in  1914-15  it  was  $15,349;  in  1915-16  it 
had  fallen  to  $13,588.' ' 

The  report  also  shows  that  since  1870  the  percentage  of 
college  graduates  in  the  school  has  increased  from  47  to  99  for 
the  current  year. 


The  report  of  the  President  of  Tuft's  College,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1917,  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
about  the  growth  in  both  the  enrollment  and  the  endowment  of 
the  colleges  of  New  England.  Tuft's  has  grown  more  rapidly 
than  any  of  the  other  New  England  colleges  since  1911,  the 
increase  being  from  1,051  students  to  1,737.  Of  the  various 
professional  schools  maintained  by  Tuft's  the  Dental  has  shown 
the  most  marked  increase,  having  grown  from  274  in  1911  to 
588  in  the  present  year.  The  productive  endowments  of  several 
of  the  New  England  schools  are  as  follows :  Harvard,  $30,740,- 
000;  Yale,  $18,431,000;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
$4,811,000;  Brown,  $4,560,000;  Dartmouth,  $4,185,000;  Amherst, 
$2,776,000;  Bowdoin,  $2,401,000;  Williams,  $2,152,000;  Tuft's, 
$1,598,000.  The  non-productive  endowment  of  Tuft's  repre- 
sented by  campus,  buildings,  etc.,  amounts  to  $1,341,000.  The 
productive  investments  have  increased  from  $2,529,000  in  1911 
to  $2,939,000  in  1916.  The  income  from  tuition  fees  has  increased 
from  $148,679  in  1911  to  $236,845  in  1916.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  same  period  have  increased  from  $215,700  to  $315,000 
and  the  total  expenditures  have  grown  from  $259,000  to  $297,000. 


The  Harvard  Alumni  Association  sent  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  college  classes  shortly  before  Commencement  Week 
urging  that  no  liquor  be  paid  for  out  of  class  funds  at  the  cele- 
brations in  June  and  that  no  liquor  be  served  in  the  class  rooms 
on  Commencement  Day. 


CREIGHTON  MEN  ENGAGED  IN  SERVICE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT— W.  E.  Mitchell, 
Law,  193  9,  Fort  Snelling;  Bernard  Smyth,  ex-Arts,  Fort  Logan  H.  Root,  Arkansas; 
Dr.  L.  H.  Karrer,  D.  D.  S.  1909,  Lieutenant  in  Nebraska  National  Guard;  Arthur 
Dailey,  ex-Arts,  in  the  American  Ambulance  Corps,  now  in  France;  T.  S.  Donnelly, 
A.  M.  1913,  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota. 
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At  the  University  of  Michigan  two  thousand  students  have 
been  undergoing  military  drill  since  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Germany.  Of  forty-five  thousand  alumni  and  former  students 
to  whom  questionaires  were  sent  asking  for  information  with  a 
view  to  enlistment  in  some  branch  of  the  military  service,  over 
twenty- five  thousand  replies  were  received. 


At  the  University  of  Iowa  track  athletics  have  been  aban- 
doned because  of  lack  of  interest  and  the  unrest  incident  to 
the  war. 


The  University  of  Oregon  shortened  its  course  by  four 
days  this  year  in  order  that  its  students  might  get  at  their  sum- 
mer productive  work  that  much  earlier. 


It  is  reported  that  England  hopes  to  attract  after  the  war 
the  American  post-graduate  students  who  have  been  going  to 
Germany,  and  Oxford  University  is  therefore  said  to  be  pre- 
paring to  establish  in  its  curriculum  the  research  degree  of 
Ph.  D. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  conducting  correspondence 
courses  in  mechanical  engineering,  Spanish  and  French  for  the 
inmates  of  the  state  penitentiary. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  will  probably  have  a  special 
summer  session  for  intensive  military  drill. 


The  War  Committee  of  the  University  of  Washington  has 
recently  made  the  following  recommendations  to  that  institution  : 

•'L  That  an  all-university  assembly  be  held  at  which  the 
remaining  students  should  be  shown  how  urgent  is  their  return 
in  the  fall. 

2.  That  the  fall  semester  open  October  1st  instead  of  Sep- 
tember 15th. 

3.  That  October  1st  be  made  the  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of 
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academic  year,  a  year  of  four  terms,  covering  eleven  months, 
instead  of  a  year  of  two  semesters  covering  nine  months. 

4.  That  individual  faculty  members  supplement  the  work 
of  the  all-university  assembly  by  presenting  intimately  to  their 
classes  the  especial  need  of  a  large  enrollment  of  men  in  technical 
courses  next  fall  and  thereafter  during  the  war. ' ' 


Two  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  are  offered  by  Hart,  Schaf- 
ner  and  Marx  for  essays  on  economic  subjects,  the  contest  clos- 
ing on  June  1,  1918.  The  offer  is  made  in  order  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry and  to  stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to 
consider  the  problem  of  a  business  career.  The  committee 
in  charge  consists  of  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chairman;  Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan; 
Honorable  Theodore  E.  Burton,  New  York  City,  and  Professor 
Edwin  F.  Gay,  Harvard  University.  The  chairman  has  pre- 
pared a  list  of  available  subjects  which  he  will  be  glad  to  send 
to  any  one  interested. 
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W.  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 

|ROM  time  to  time  some  profound  critic  rises  in  his 
place  and  solemnly  refers  to  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  as 
"versatile".  It  always  reminds  me  of  the  good 
Yankee  countrywoman  who,  on  a  visit  to  a  zoo,  stood 
for  some  minutes  in  awed  contemplation  of  a  hippo- 
potamus, and  then,  turning  to  her  companion,  ex- 
claimed, "My!  ain't  he  plain!" 

Of  course  the  critics  call  Belloc  quite  a  number 
of  other  names — and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  regret  the  con- 
vention that  limits  the  public  use  of  their  complete  vocabulary. 
But  most  frequently  they  come  back  to  "versatile":  it  is  so 
delightfully  obvious.  It  is  good  to  talk  about  obvious  things: 
it  rests  the  mind.  Let  us  consider  again  the  versatility  of 
Belloc. 

A  pious  legend  says  that  a  long  time  ago,  or  a  short  while 
ago,  (it  depends  largely  on  the  reader's  age),  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton,  both  insignificant  young  men  start- 
ing to  grub  their  way  in  London  journalism,  solemnly  made  a 
Compact.  Mr.  Belloc,  who  was  an  Oxford  man  (Balliol,  1st,  '95), 
was  to  write  various  and  sundry  books;  and  Mr.  Chesterton, 
wTho  had  not  yet  acquired  his  girth  and  learned  to  laugh,  was 
to  draw  pictures  for  them.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  both  the 
insignificant  young  men  had  to  live:  and  since  God  has  been 
so  good  to  them  as  to  keep  them  both  from  riches,  they  had  to 
work  at  their  trade  of  journalist  in  order  to  live.  And  before 
the  Compact  could  be  carried  out*,  Mr.  Chesterton,  under  the 
sad  urging  of  fate,  was  writing  uproarious  books  of  his  own, 
and  even  (it  is  said)  getting  himself  read  in  Oxford:  and  Mr. 


*G.  K.  C.  did  the  pictures  for  "Emmanuel  Burden"  and  "The  Green  Over- 
coat": a  partial  fulfilment:  and  satisfactorily  human  in  its  incompleteness. 
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Belloc  was  Liberal  M.  P.  for  South  Salford  and  on  speaking 
terms  with  some  of  the  richest  Jews  in  the  Kingdom. 

In  conclusion  *  *  *  a  serious-minded  commentator  upon  the 
lives  of  men  said,  the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Chesterton  is  a  genius 
but  that  Mr.  Belloc  is  a  man  of  talent. 

I  have  a  vague  feeling  that  there  is  some  moral  or  other  con- 
cealed in  these  facts,  and  especially  in  the  conclusion;  but  what 
it  is,  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  tell.  Leaving  that  aside,  how- 
ever, there  certainly  is  in  them  some  premonitory  hint  of  the 
versatility  of  Hilaire  Belloc.  Further  hints  are  offered  by  other 
facts.  He  was  a  driver  in  the  French  artillery  for  two  years — 
before  going  to  Oxford.  He  says  he  was  rather  a  good  driver, 
the  third  best  on  his  gun  (there  were  three  drivers  on  that  gun) 
— but  this  may  be  idle  boasting.  Then,  during  the  years  in 
which  Chesterton  held  off  from  the  Compact,  Belloc  drew  his 
own  pictures :  and  they  are  good  pictures :  especially  those  vivid 
sketches  of  the  Pyrenees  done  in  the  pleasant  after-dinner  time 
at  his  house  in  Sussex.  He  is  hailed  (in  a  country,  too,  which 
does  not  go  in  very  much  for  hailing)  as  the  supreme  war-critic 
of  the  moment.  He  is  a  poet  and  writer  of  songs.  He  is  a  sailor : 
not  the  kind  you  meet  in  white  duck  and  a  cute  little  cap  strutting 
the  deck  of  a  friend's  yacht.  If  you  met  him  in  his  little  open 
boat  somewhere  out  in  mid- Atlantic,  you  might  take  him  for  a 
storm-tossed  man  of  Gloucester.  He  can  do  thirty  miles  a  day 
on  foot,  for  an  almost  indefinite  length  of  time.  He  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  member  of  the  Church  Militant  (though,  of  course, 
that  is  not  an  accomplishment,  but  a  gift).  He  is  so  clearly  a 
statesman  that  he  could  not  be  a  politician :  after  four  years  of 
rather  strenuous  endurance,  he  resigned  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  (And  when  he  had  got  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  he 
was  violently  urged  by  Gilbert  Chesterton  [according  to  a  wick- 
ed rumour]  to  keep  them,  and  so  to  disrupt  the  whole  political 
fabric  of  England !)  He  is  a  real  historian.  He  is  an  archaeolog- 
ist of  sorts.  He  is  one  of  the  few  political  economists  in  ex- 
istence. He  is  a  great  satirist  and  humourist.  He  was  even  an 
editor  (though  for  a  short  while  only:  still  pointing  to  versatil- 
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ity,  and  not  to  gross  pride),  and  is  still  an  educator  (Head  of 
the  English  Department,  East  London  College).  He  is  the 
father  of  a  family,  including  a  son  now  doing  his  bit  somewhere 
in  France.  He  is  a  companion  to  thank  God  for.  And,  after 
all,  he  did  keep  his  part  of  the  Compact :  he  wrote  the  books. 

All  sorts  of  books  they  are,  and  of  an  almost  astonishing 
number.  He  wrote  the  first  one,  "The  Bad  Child's  Book  of 
Beasts ' ',  the  year  after  his  degree  at  Oxford,  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-six years  old.  Bad  children  and  good  children,  and  grown-ups 
too,  liked  it  so  well  that  he  wrote  ' '  More  Beasts  for  Worse  Chil- 
dren". Then  he  turned  swiftly  and  wrote  some  searching 
historical  studies. ' '  Danton ' '  and  ' i  Robespierre ' '.  ( I'm  not  sure 
whether  or  not  these  are  evidence  of  versatility:  perhaps  he 
was  only  going  on  with  the  "  Beast ".)  Then  he  crossed  over 
to  Toul,  Meurthe-et-Mouselle,  where  he  had  served  with  the  guns, 
(he  was  still  a  French  citizen),  and  tramped  afoot,  across  plain 
and  valley  and  stream  and  high  hill,  to  Rome :  and  on  the  way 
wrote  and  drew  and  sang  the  book  for  which  perhaps  he  is 
best  loved,  '  *  The  Path  to  Rome ' '.  A  dear  old  Librarian  whom 
I  knew — he  is  dead  now — entered  it  in  his  catalogue  under 
"Apologetics".  Well,  that  was  not  altogether  a  mistake — at 
least  if  one  insist  on  trying  to  place  it  at  all.  It  has  in  it  stories, 
songs,  descriptions,  essays,  philosophy,  religion — in  fact,  it  can- 
not be  described,  it  must  be  read.  He  wrote  one  of  the  most 
delightfully  whimsical  bits  of  literary  satire  we  have  in  Eng- 
lish, "Caliban's  Guide  to  Letters":  a  sort  of  cook-book  in  lit- 
erature. He  wrote  a  couple  of  novels;  a  most  compact  and 
illuminating  study  of  the  French  Revolution;  books  of  travel 
in  all  sorts  of  lands ;  a  book  about  some  old  tapestries,  another 
about  an  Old  Roman  road  in  England ;  no  end  of  essays ;  a  most 
significant  book  on  political  economy,  "The  Servile  State";  a 
supplementary  volume  to  Lingard's  History  of  England;  and 
poems.  And  during  all  the  time  he  kept  grinding  away  in  the 
Journalistic  mill. 

The  mere  cursory  list  is  amazing  enough,  particularly  as  the 
work  of  only  twenty  years.     But  the  really  amazing  thing  is 
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the  quality  of  his  work.  Serious  and  gay,  prose  and  verse, 
everything  he  has  written  wears  an  indefinable  distinction  of 
style,  simple  yet  subtile,  strong,  delicate,  swift  yet  unhurried, 
with  a  manner  beyond  mannerism.  To  call  a  man  "versatile" 
is  often  a  polite  way  of  damning  him  as  a  mediocre  jack-of- all- 
trades.  But  Belloc's  versatility  is  a  mere  accident  of  form  for 
the  content  of  a  mind  most  richly  gifted  and  stored. 

Some  day,  some  one  will  try  to  put  Belloc  into  a  book :  I  do 
not  envy  him  the  task,  for  Belloc  is  too  bulky  to  go  easily  be- 
tween bookcovers :  it  would  be  like  caging  the  West  Wind.  But 
I  should  like  to  offer  a  modest  suggestion.  It  is  that  his  versatil- 
ity may  not  mislead  his  biographer  into  thinking  him  complex. 
He  is  really  quite  simple — and  that  is  one  reason  why  he  so 
puzzles  his  critics :  great  simplicity  is  hard  to  grasp.  I  should 
put  as  his  two  characteristics,  as  man  and  writer,  these :  a  tre- 
mendous, dynamic  energy  of  thought  and  passion,  and  that 
chuckling  humour  of  common  sense  which  is  the  gift  of  his 
Catholic  Faith.  That  is  a  combination  to  stagger  the  conven- 
tional mind.  It  is  to  most  people  a  sort  of  living  paradox.  It 
is  the  secret  of  his  irony:  that  he  is  a  great  lover  and  hater, 
and  that  he  can  grin  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  rage.  To  an  un- 
believing world,  he  is,  with  all  his  clarity  of  thought,  bewildering : 
for  he  sets  all  the  creatures  of  his  mind  against  the  background 
of  eternity.  To  the  pale  pietist,  too,  he  is  bewildering:  for  he 
riots  in  his  Faith.  I  suspect  that  his  political  economy  is  an 
unintelligible  nightmare  to  every  pagan  in  England:  because 
it  is  based  upon  the  calm  assumption  of  Catholic  dogma.  I 
can  fancy,  too,  the  double  horror  to  Puritan  ears  of  his 


' '  Catholic  men  that  live  upon  wine  * 


*     *     H| 


A  London  critic  said  of  him,  as  if  it  were  the  last  word  of 
condemnation,  that  his  aim  is  to  bring  England  back  to  the 
Faith,  that  he  is  the  continuator  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  The 
critic  is  wrong.  Belloc  is  too  sane  to  aim  at  "bringing"  any- 
thing:  but  his  hope  is  to  see,  not  England  only,  but  the  whole 
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world  Catholic.  His  particular  way  of  doing  his  bit  toward 
the  realization  of  that  hope  might  make  every  Don  for  four 
hundred  years  turn  in  his  grave.  His  scorn  is  unbounded, 
Rabelaisian,  for  "the  thin-faced  bloodless  rogues  of  the  world". 
His  voice  is  not  nicely-modulated.  He  shouts,  and  he  interrupts 
himself  to  sing  a  song.  He  is  not  meticulous  about  his  dignity, 
though  he  is  full  of  a  fine  fighting  pride  over  being  a  Catholic 
man.  He  likes  to  fight  at  close  grapple:  it  would  be  easier  to 
put  him  on  his  back  than  to  put  him  on  a  pedestal.  He  is  a 
democrat,  which  is  a  thing  Oxford  has  forgotten  since  the  days 
of  Henry  VIII.    He  is  a  violent,  smiling  democrat. 

There  is  a  compact  instance  of  what  I  mean  in  his  "Lines 
to  a  Don"*.  He  comes  to  the  close  of  a  roaring,  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  his  ' '  Don  that  dared  attack  my  Chesterton ' ' — 


♦Verses:    Gomme,  New  York,  1916. 


Don  evil;  Don  that  serves  the  devil; 
Don  ugly — that  makes  fifty  lines. 
There  is  a  Canon  which  confines 
A  Rhymed  Octosyllabic  Curse 
If  written  in  Iambic  Verse 
To  fifty  lines.    I  never  cut ; 
I  far  prefer  to  end  it- 


#    *    *  y  y 


Sometimes  his  rude  energy  dominates  him:  and  then  he 
goes  sailing  into  wild  hazards  of  the  West,  or  takes  his  staff 
and  tramps  a  few  thousand  miles,  or  writes  a  boisterous  drink- 
ing song  or  a  headachy  book  on  Economics :  he  is  Rooseveltian 
then.  Other  times  he  is  all  a-chuckle  with  fun:  and  he  does 
"The  Green  Overcoat",  or  a  sublimely  nonsensical  essay,  or 
even  that  rarest  thing  in  all  the  world,  a  perfectly  right  poem 
for  children.  I  think  we  shall  find  him,  when  his  furious  battles 
are  done,  hobnobbing  with  Francis  Thompson  in  "the  nurseries 
of  heaven".  (Though  perhaps  it  will  be  Stevenson  and  he  who 
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chat  and  laugh  together,  whilst  Thompson  sits  by  and  smiles 
and  dreams).  He  and  the  ' 'kiddies"  can  laugh  together  over 
such  things  as  this : 


Your  little  hands  were  made  to  take 

The  better  things  and  leave  the  worse  ones : 

They  also  may  be  used  to  shake 

The  Massive  Paws  of  Elder  Persons  *  *  * ' ' 

And  still  other  times  all  the  qualities  of  the  man  are  fused  and 
one:  keen,  swift  thought,  and  tumult  of  emotion,  and  humour, 
and  Faith :  and  then  he  is  most  truly  Belloc,  and  he  writes  ' '  The 
Four  Men"  or  "The  Path  to  Rome"  or  "The  Moon's 
Funeral"— 


And  will  she  never  rise  again! 

The  Holy  Moon  1    Oh,  never  more ! 

Perhaps  along  the  inhuman  shore 

Where  pale  ghosts  are 

Beyond  the  low  lethean  fen 

She  and  some  wide  infernal  star — 

To  us  who  loved  her  never  more, 

The  Moon  will  never  rise  again  *  *  *" 

of  which,  I  think,  not  even  he  himself  can  say  how  much  is 
serious  and  how  much  is  jest.  And  then  the  critics  gnash  their 
teeth  most  loudly,  and  discerning  readers  are  most  delighted. 
Then  he  is  Belloc  of  this  world  and  the  world  to  come :  a  sprite, 
a  Puck.    The  amazing  Belloc! 
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At  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  29th  the  students  held 
their  annual  Flag  Day  Exercises 
on  the  Campus  in  front  of  the  Ob- 
servatory. Headed  by  a  large 
band  they  marched  out  in  a  long 
line  from  the  College  Building  and 
surrounded  the  steel  flag  pole 
near  which  some  hundred  invited 
guests  had  assembled.  The  whole 
whole  assemblage  in  a  ringing 
chorus  began  the  exercises  by  a 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 
Thereupon  the  mayor  of  Omaha, 
Hon.  James  Dahlman,  raised  the 
great  college  flag  as  the  assemb- 
lage sang  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner. The  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Rev.  F.  X.  McMenamy, 
then  made  the  introductory  ad- 
dress. "This  flag  today  is  chal- 
lenging your  patriotism  and  mine, 
challenging  us  to  show  forth  the 
quality  and  significance  -of  our 
patriotism".  These  words  indi- 
cate the  theme  of  the  President's 
address,  which  in  thoughtful  words 
gave  an  exposition  of  the  patri- 
otic duty  of  every  American  to- 
day. He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
James  W.  Martin,  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  '17.  Gracefully  and 
with  fervor,  the  young  orator  told 
of  the  splendid  patriotic  oppor- 
tunities that  are  before  the  young 
American  in  the  great  world-war. 
After  Mr.  Martin's  speech  "Col- 


umbia" was  sung  by  the  assembly, 
directed  by  Professor  Bock.  Hon. 
Francis  Howell  followed  with  a 
stirring  talk  on  the  great  issue 
that  is  now  before  the  American 
people.  His  words  rang  out  with 
intense  earnestness  indicative  of 
the  profound  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism in  his  heart.  When  Mr. 
Howell  had  finished,  the  audience 
accompanied  by  the  band,  closed 
the  exercises  with  the  singing  of 
"America". 


The  University  has  invested 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  the  Lib- 
erty Loan.  The  fund  represents 
a  gift  from  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas 
B.  Cuming  for  an  addition  to  the 
collegiate  chapel.  "We  are  not 
ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  build- 
ing yet",  said  Father  Livingston, 
treasurer  of  the  University,  "so 
we  thought  this  a  good  place  to 
contribute  our  little  help  to  the 
country.  When  we  are  ready  to 
use  the  money  we  can  transfer  the 
bonds  to  the  college  endowment". 


Miss  Alice  Josephine  Finch  of 
Omaha  graduated  at  the  head  of 
her  class  at  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, with  an  average  above  nine- 
ty per  cent.  She  was  presented 
with  a  set  of  pharmaceutical  ref- 
erence books  by  the  Nebraska 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
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Mr.  Leo  J.  Hanley  of  Butte, 
Montana,  who  is  now  at  Fort 
Snelling,  led  his  class  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  and  has  been  award- 
ed a  three  hundred-dollar  book 
prize.  Mr.  Hanley  also  received 
his  LL.  B.  degree  'Cum  Laude," 
being  the  only  member  of  his 
class  to  earn  an  average  of  ninety 
or  over. 


moted  with  their  class  next  Sep- 
tember when  they  will  return. 


On  May  5th,  Dean  Clemmons  of 
the  Medical  School  and  Professor 
Hugh  F.  Gillespie  represented  the 
University  at  a  meeting  of  Uni- 
versity and  College  Presidents 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  see 
what  measures  the  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  the  United  States 
could  take  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Government  in  the  present 
war.  As  a  result  a  Bureau  of  In- 
formation is  to  be  maintained  in 
Washington  which  is  to  keep  the 
schools  in  touch  with  the  needs  of 
the  Government. 


A  corps  of  some  fifteen  Creighton 
students,  most  of  them  from  the 
Third  Year  of  the  High  School  de- 
parted on  the  afternoon  of  June 
3d,  on  a  west  bound  train.  They 
went  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Mark  Coad  who  intends  to  initiate 
them  into  military  agricultural 
service  on  the  Coad  ranch,  thirty- 
five  miles  out  from  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  Most  of  the  students 
stood  well  in  their  classes  and  so 
were  able  to  depart  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  would  be  pro- 


A  recent  letter  from  Paul  A. 
Burke,  A.  B.  1914,  instructor  in 
Latin  and  History  in  the  High 
School  for  the  past  two  years, 
tells  of  strenuous  days  at  Fort 
Snelling,  Minnesota.  He  is  there 
with  some  twenty  other  Creigh- 
ton men  getting  his  training  in 
the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  He 
says  in  part:  "We  are  certainly 
going  at  this  business  in  the  prop- 
er fashion.  Already  we  have  cov- 
ered about  five  months'  work  and 
are  only  on  the  introduction.  This 
week  we  begin  taking  bayonet 
drill  with  trenches  and  dummies 
according  to  the  British  methods 
of  training.  There  are  several 
Canadian  officers  here  to  give  us 
pointers  as  the  system  followed 
is  entirely  different  from  that  out- 
lined in  the  U.  S.  Army  Manual 
with  which  we  started. 

Everything  taught  is  planned 
with  a  view  of  being  practical  and 
up-to-date.  Our  drills,  such  as  the 
Manual  of  Arms  and  what  we  call 
close  order  (that  is  what  cadets 
in  schools  get)  is  nearly  over.  This 
week  we  branch  into  open  or  ex- 
tended order  which  teaches  us 
how  to  get  out  on  the  firing  line, 
how  to  march  an  army  and  pro- 
tect it  with  the  proper  guards, 
how  to  reconnoiter  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  warfare.  We 
have  several  text-books  which  we 
study  and  recite  from  just  as  at 
school,   and  we   get  black  marks 
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on  our  records  for  poor  work". 

The  daily  order  followed  in  the 
camp  and  printed  below  shows 
that  their  time  is  very  completely 
take  up  with  the  stern  business  of 
war. 

Kise 5  :10 

Reveille 5 :25 

Mess 6 :00 

Drill 7:00-12:00 

Mess  (Rest)    12:00-  1:30 

Drill 1:30-  4:30 

Rest 4:30-  5:45 

Retreat 5 :45 

Mess 6 :00 

Study 7  :00-10 :00  or  11 :00 

In  spite  of  the  severe  training 
he  says,  "We  are  all  greatly 
pleased  with  the  camp  and  like 
it  better  each  day". 


The  examinations  in  the  Arts 
College  were  put  forward  two 
weeks  to  give  a  number  of  the 
College  men  an  opportunity  to 
relieve  the  farm  labor  situation. 
The  last  examination  was  written 
on  Monday,  June  4th,  after  which 
the  college  students  were  free  to 
leave.  On  the  day  the  College  ex- 
aminations closed,  the  High  School 
examinations  began.  The  High 
School  examination  questions  are 
made  out  by  a  Central  Examining 
board  at  Saint  Louis  and  come  in 
printed  form.  That  the  Saint 
Louis  examining  board  know  how 
to  ask  difficult  and  searching 
questions  is  a  matter  of  general 
opinion  among  the  students  in  the 
High  School. 


On  Friday,  May  11th,  Father 
Rigge,  attended  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska Academy  of  Science  in 
Lincoln,  and  read  a  paper  illus- 
trated by  nine  drawings  and  maps 
of  the  South  Polar  Eclipse  of  next 
December  thirteenth,  the  central 
line  of  which  will  run  exactly 
across  the  South  Pole.  The  morn- 
ing session  was  well  attended,  but 
in  the  afternoon  there  were  two 
other  attractions  that  greatly  di- 
minished the  number.  One  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Ge- 
ography teachers  and  the  other  a 
lecture  on  the  election  by  Pro- 
fessor Noyes,  the  celebrated  chem- 
ist. While,  as  is  often  the  case, 
some  papers  were  too  technical  for 
the  members  generally,  and  oth- 
ers were  delivered  in  such  a  low 
tone  that  they  could  not  be  heard, 
there  were  especially  two  that  pro- 
voked universal  interest.  One 
was  by  A.  M.  Brooking  on  the 
birds  he  has  observed  in  Central 
and  Western  Nebraska,  and  the 
other  by  E.  H.  Barbour  on  the 
new  potash  industry  in  Cherry 
County. 


Mr.  Arthur  A.  Dailey,  now  of 
New  York,  but  formerly  a  stu- 
dent in  the  College  of  Arts,  has 
sailed  for  France,  where  he  will 
join  the  American  Ambulance 
Corps.  He  was  prominent  in  Uni- 
versity athletic  circles  while,  at 
Creighton. 


Mr.  Edward  F.  Dougherty,  LL. 
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B.  1916,  who  since  graduation  has 
been  one  of  the  Assistant  At- 
torneys for  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  and  John  H.  Hop- 
kins, LL.  B.  1913,  recent  member 
of  the  Nebraska  legislature,  have 
just  been  appointed  Assistant  At- 
torneys for  the  new  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bank,  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha.  Their  appointment  be- 
came effective  June  1st. 


Dr.  J.  Frederick  Langdon,  A.  M. 
1904,  M.  D.  1906,  who  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  assistant  to 
Dr.  M.  J.  Scott  on  the  staff  of  St. 
James  Hospital  at  Butte,  Montana, 
will  return  to  Omaha  soon  to  take 
up  the  practice  of  his  profession 
here.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
his  mother,  Mrs.  M.  Langdon,  and 
sister,  Miss  Irene  Langdon.  An- 
other sister,  Mrs.  J.  A.  McCreary, 
makes  her  home  in  Omaha. 


A  large  number  of  University 
students  left  school  early  to  en- 
gage in  farm  work.  They  will  be 
given  credit  for  the  semester's 
work,  provided  their  averages 
since  February  1st  have  been  80 
per  cent  or  more,  that  they  are 
needed  on  the  farms,  and  that  they 
bring  back  statements  from  the 
farmers  showing  that  their  work 
has  been  satisfactory. 


WHEREAS,  Our  classmate,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Powell,  has  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss  through  the 
death  of  his  mother,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  sincerely 


condole  with  the  family  of  the 
deceased  in  this  hour  of  their  af- 
fliction, and  commend  them  for 
consolation  to  Him  who  orders  all 
things  for  the  best,  and  whose 
chastisements  are  meant  in  mercy. 
RESOLVED,  That  we,  on  be- 
half of  the  Junior  Class  of  the 
Creighton  College  of  Law,  extend 
to  Mr.  Powell  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

C.  E.  LAFFERTY, 
E.  J.  PLUNKETT, 

Committee. 


Mr.  John  W.  Delehant,  LL.  B. 
1913,  and  Miss  Loretta  M.  White, 
D.  D.  S.  1914,  were  married  in  the 
University  parlors  on  Saturday, 
June  2nd.  After  a  brief  western 
wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dele- 
hant will  be  at  home  in  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  where  the  groom  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Renaker  & 
Kidd. 


Mr.  Harold  G.  Dressel,  Law 
1915,  was  married  on  June  4th, 
to  Miss  Pearl  Clay  at  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Dressel  is  practic- 
ing law  at  Waterville,  Minnesota, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Dressel  will  be 
at  home  after  July  first. 


Mr.  A.  A.  Beckman,  A.  B.  1905, 
is  at  present  stenographer  for  the 
Superintendent  of  Mails  at  the 
Omaha  Postoffice. 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Byrne,  A.  B.  1911, 
is  Assistant  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
of   Waterloo    (Nebraska),    which 
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position  he  has  held  since  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1917. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Coad,  Arts  1905,  was 
recently  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Henry  State  Bank,  Henry, 
Nebraska. 

William  P.  Kelley,  LL.  B.  1916, 
is  now  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
City  Clerk  of  Verdigre,  Nebraska, 
and  is  also  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  at  that  place.  He 
is  practicing  law  in  connection 
with  his  other  duties. 

C.  P.  Kelley,  A.  B.  1901,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  public 
schools  of  Keeline,  Wyoming. 
Prior  to  going  to  Wyoming  he 
served  as  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Sheridan  County, 
Nebraska. 


On  Thursday  evening,  May  31st, 
the  Varsity  Gymnasium  presented 
an  unusually  animated  appear- 
ance, the  occasion  being  the  big 
Annual  Pan-Alumni  Frolic.  Heed- 
ing President  Wilson 's  call  for  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures, the  banquet  which  has 
ordinarily  been  a  part  of  these 
celebrations  was  omitted  and  a 
light  lunch  substituted.  A  pro- 
gram of  unusual  interest  was  rend- 
ered and  there  was  not  a  dull 
moment  from  the  time  the  alumni 
came  until  they  left.  The  Alumni 
Quartette,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Harry  V.  Burkley,  Thomas  F. 
Swift,  John  Brennan  and  Clinton 
Miller,  opened  the  program  with 
two  numbers  which  were  very  well 
received.    Mr.  Thomas  E.  Dunbar, 


LL.  B.  1917,  then  presented  to 
President  McMenamy  for  the  Uni- 
versity twenty-five  insurance  pol- 
icies of  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
issued  on  the  lives  of  twenty-five 
members  of  the  senior  class.  Presi- 
dent McMenamy  responded  brief- 
ly thanking  Mr.  Dunbar  and  his 
associates  for  this  substantial  evi- 
dence of  their  interest  and  appre- 
ciation. Mr.  Carl  Sibbert,  who 
possesses  an  unusually  beautiful 
voice,  then  appeared  in  costume 
and  sang  two  grand  opera  num- 
bers, accompanied  at  the  piano 
by  Miss  Underwood.  Mr.  George 
Hughes  of  Council  Bluffs  followed 
with  a  monologue,  during  which 
he  kept  his  auditors  in  an  uproar. 
The  Serenaders'  Quintette,  headed 
by  Professor  Francis  Potter,  en- 
tertained with  two  selections  and 
the  Gibson  Twins  rendered  sev- 
eral intricate  and  interesting 
dances.  An  exhibition  wrestling 
bout  was  then  staged  between  Mr. 
Raymond  Burns  and  Mr.  Charles 
Locke.  During  the  fifteen  min- 
utes that  the  bout  continued  there 
was  breathless  attention  to  every 
twist  and  turn  made  by  the  men 
on  the  mat.  Then  followed  more 
selections  from  the  Serenaders' 
Quintette  and  Mr.  Bat  Garrison 
and  Mr.  Al  Greenwood  then  put 
on  a  four-round  boxing  exhibition 
which  was  a  thriller.  Twenty-one 
members  of  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  Omaha  Camp  Number 
120,  appeared  next  in  a  drill  exhi- 
bition which  was  enthusiastically 
received.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
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drill  the  big  crowd  of  alumni  arose 
and  sang  "America",  led  by  Mr. 
Carl  Sibbert,  and  then  adjourned  to 
the  pool  where  three  Hawaiian 
students  of  the  University,  Mr. 
Lot  Fernandez,  Mr.  W.  N.  Yuen 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Ting,  gave  a  swim- 
ming exhibition.  Lunch  was  then 
served  and  a  general  mixer  follow- 
ed, during  which  many  an  old  ac- 
quaintance was  renewed.  On  de- 
parting the  alumni  expressed 
themselves  as  highly  pleased  with 
the  evening's  entertainment  and 
all  felt  that  the  most  successful 
alumni  gathering  in  the  history  of 
the  school  had  just  been  brought 
to  a  close. 


The  twenty-seventh  Commence- 
ment of  the  University  was  held 
on  the  College  lawn  Saturday 
morning,  June  2nd,  at  ten  o'clock, 
with  Chief  Justice  Morrissey,  and 
Associate  Justices  Letton,  Dean 
and  Cornish,  as  guests  of  honor, 
in  addition  to  Honorable  James  M. 
Graham  of  Illinois  the  speaker  of 
the  day.  The  graduates  and  fac- 
ulty vested  in  cap  and  gown  in  the 
College  Library  and  marched 
from  the  south  entrance  of  the 
college  to  the  big  tent  on  the  north 
College  lawn,  where  a  large  audi- 
ence of  friends  and  relatives  were 
waiting  for  the  formal  program  to 
start.  Mr.  William  C.  Fraser,  of 
the  College  of  Law,  was  marshal. 
After  the  graduates  had  been  seat- 
ed in  tiers  on  either  side  of  the 
stage  in  front  of  which  the  faculty 
in    cap,    gown    and    hood,     were 


placed,  the  University  Orchestra 
played  a  short  selection  and  Presi- 
dent McMenamy  delivered  his  in- 
troductory address.  The  gradu- 
ates of  the  College  of  Medicine 
were  then  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Dr.  James  S.  Foote.  The 
other  classes  were  presented  as 
follows :  College  of  Law,  Dean 
Paul  L.  Martin;  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts,  Dean  Robert  M.  Kelley, 
S.  J. ;  College  of  Dentistry,  Dean 
A.  Hugh  Hippie ;  College  of  Phar- 
macy, Dean  Howard  C.  Newton. 
After  the  degrees  were  conferred 
Chief  Justice  Morrissey  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office  to  the  law 
graduates.  "Hail,  Creighton" 
was  then  sung  by  the  audience, 
led  by  a  large  group  of  students. 
President  McMenamy  then  pre- 
sented the  speaker  of  the  day, 
Honorable  James  M.  Graham,  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  who  deliver- 
ed a  scholarly  address,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  entire  audi- 
ence joined  in  singing  "America". 
The  procession  of  graduates  and 
faculty  was  then  re-formed  and 
wended  its  way  slowly  to  the 
strains  of  the  University  Orchestra 
out  of  the  big  tent,  over  the  lawn 
and  into  the  college.  At  one 
o'clock  the  President's  luncheon 
to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Fonte- 
nelle.  Degrees  were  conferred  as 
follows : 

College  of  Medicine — Grove  Bald- 
win,Sidney  B.  Bellinger,  James 
Raymond  Byrne,  Clarissa  Marie 
Clay,  George  Hal  DeMay,  Gustav 
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Dierkes,  Thomas  Leo  Draney, 
John  Edward  Dutcher,  Neill  J. 
Everitt,  James  William  Fonda, 
John  Joseph  Freymann,  Eric 
Julian  Gambee,  Paul  Bernard  Gil- 
lespie, Maurice  Edward  Grier, 
Thomas  Frank  Hamilton,  Francis 
M.  Heacock,  Alvin  Hans  Hend- 
rickson,  Paul  John  Hermsen,  Pat- 
rick Edward  Kane,  Ernest  G. 
Keick,  Bernard  S.  Kelly,  James 
Adrian  Kelly,  Barney  Kully, 
Simon  A.  Levey,  Louis  David  Mc- 
Guire,  Harry  Clyde  Miller,  Irving 
Miller,  Milton  Murphy,  Orris  Reid 
Myer,  Eugene  F*  Njoonan,  Guy 
Sterling  Philbrick,  Donald  Joseph 
Pitts,  Fredolph  A.  Pollack,  Louis 
Rayman,  Andrew  B. Rivers,  Pierre 
Rhyner  Schlumberger,  Thomas 
Bernard  Scott,  Harvey  Burr 
Stapleton,  Francis  J.  Stodden, 
Joseph  Philip  Swoboda,  Bernard 
John  Wiegel,  Frederick  Louis  Wil- 
son, Raymond  A.  Young. 

College  of  Law — Thomas  Em- 
mons Dunbar,  Leo  James  Hanley, 
Leo  Raymond  Lowry,  Preston 
Thomas  McAvoy,  Thomas  Harry 
McCarville,  Robert  Francis  Mc- 
Guiggan,  William  Henry  McHale 
Chester  Lawrence  Morgan,  Hubert 
John  Swift. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts — Bach- 
elor of  Arts — Charles  A.  Kanne, 
Cornelius  Joseph  Keyes,  James 
William  Martin,  Jr.,  Joseph  Her- 
man Ostdiek.  Bachelor  of  Science 
— Eben  John  Carey,  James  George 
Vetter.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy — 
James  Vincent  Cain,  Michael  Ed- 
ward Murphy. 


College  of  Dentistry — Melville 
Clark  Babington,  William  Joseph 
Busch,  Earl  Daniel  Conley,  Bern- 
ard John  Dugan,  Adolph  Jacob 
Kubitschek,  Asa  Philip  Lambert, 
Harry  A.  Larson,  Vera  Edgar  Mc- 
Pherson,  LeRoy  J.  Moreton,  Tom 
Peter  Mullins,  Clarence  Patrick 
O'Leary,  Harry  Theodore  Ostrum, 
Roy  Raymond  Platz,  Raymond 
Donnelly  Reid,  Robert  Henry 
Schemel,  Henry  Adolph  Schultz, 
Frank  James  Snider,  Pearl  Wash- 
ington Sawyer,  Francis  Frederick 
Theisen,  Ernest  Earl  Wise,  Ross 
Wilfred  Wood,  Lawrence  Benja- 
min Young. 

College  of  Pharmacy — Harrison 
Bryan,  James  Lauren  Carroll, 
Cloyd  Craig,  Peter  Fransco,  Alice 
Finch,  Oscar  Emmanuel  Geist, 
James  Grace,  Robert  LaVerne 
Graham,  Lewis  Herath,  Theresa 
Hodek,  Fred  Hoffman,  Milada 
Kulikova,  Arnold  Alvin  Luschen, 
George  Fred  Masengarb,  Mary 
Loretta  Meany,  Howard  John 
Palen,  Earl  Sly,  Joseph  Swoboda, 
Addie  Marion  Sheets,  Felix  Spit- 
tier,  Ralph  Arthur  Stewart,  Clar- 
ence Ewing  Stevens,  Albert  Leon 
Schuhl,  Melvin  Wadley,  Nora  Zita 
Walsh,  LeRoy  Earl  Whitford. 

Five  of  the  medical  seniors  upon 
whom  degrees  were  conferred 
were  not  present  at  the  Com- 
mencement, having  left  early  in 
May  for  Mare  Island  Naval  Hos- 
pital in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  J.  Raymond 
Byrne,  Omaha;  John  J.  Dutcher, 
Butte,    Montana;   John   J.    Frey- 
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mann,  LeMars,  Iowa;  Francis  M. 
Heacock,  Gretna, Nebraska;  Grove 
Baldwin,  Omaha.  Three  of  the 
law  graduates,  Mr.  Leo  Hanley, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  McGuiggan  and  Mr. 
Chester    L.    Morgan,    are    in   the 


Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and 
were  on  that  account  unable  to 
attend  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises. 
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HAWAIIAN  GLEE  CLUB,  composed  of  students  of  the  University,  1916-17— Standing- 
Tom  Dorwart,  College  of  Arts;  W.  N.  Yuen,  College  of  Dentistry ;  Joseph  Ting,  College 
of  Medicine.     Seated — K.  C.  Chock,  and  L.  P.  Fernandez,  College  of  Arts. 
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